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Notices to Correspondents. 


SOME NOTES ON PERSONAL NAMES, CHIEFLY 
THOSE OF THE BRITISH ISLES, 
(Continued from p. 242.) 

Modifying Influences,—It was a common custom 
among Aryan peoples to shorten in familiar usage 
the two-stemmed personal name which has been 
—-* described as the original normal form. 

is was done by cutting off either the stem at the 
beginning of the name or that at the end. Thus 
we have from such ancient normal Sanskrit names 
as Deva-datta, Indra-ketu, the corresponding con- 
tractions Deva, Indra, Datta, Ketu. From the 
Greek full name Yrpvyd-deépos we get the 
shortened form Srpijo-s. To the Slavonic Ljabo- 
brat and Brato-ljub corresponds the contracted 
name Lijub, The Cymric compounds Arth-mael, 
Broc-mael, are represented by Mael. The Irish 
names Aedh-ghal, Art-ghal, Flann-chadh, have 
the shortened corresponding forms Aedh, Art, 
and Flann. Alongside the Anglo-Saxon names 
Wulfred, Beornfrith, we have Wulf and Beorn; and 
the peculiarly Scandinavian forms Ulf-ketel and 
Col-brand have contracted representatives in Ketel 
and Brand respectively. 

Tt is here to be noted that these contracted 
names were usually made by cutting off the latter 
half of the complete name, although it is diffi- 


cult to say in many instances whether the 
form retained represents really the stem at the 
beginning or that at the end of the original com- 
pound word. In cases where we know the shortened 
name to correspond with a stem which is used 
only at the end of compound names no doubt 
can be entertained (such as I'épwy from Aapo- 
yépov, or Ketel from Ulf-ketel or Grim-ketel), but 
where the retained stem is found indifferently 
either at the beginning or at the end of the 
original appellation we cannot be quite certain 
as to which it represents. 

The contracted forms just described, where 
one of the stems of the original name was retained 
in its primitive bareness, constitute but a small 
proportion of the shortened names which we find 
to have been used. These bare stems received in 
the majority of cases a further development. By 
the application of different forms of suffixes, ex- 
pressive of familiarity or affection, they were made 
to yield a still richer variety of appellations. It 
would be beyond the scope of these notes to dis- 
cuss all the kinds of suffixes employed, and a few 
instances must therefore serve to show the prin- 
ciple upon which these secondary personal names 
were formed. 

From such contractions as the Sanskrit 
Aryama, Deva (Aryama-datta, Deva-datta), we 
have further forms made by the use of a & suffix, 
e.g., Aryama-ka and Deva-ka, Aryam-ika, Dev-ika, 
which correspond with such Greek forms as 
‘Inr-axos (cf. Tiipp-axos (of. Tipp- 
avdpos), A@ijv-cxos (cf. A@nvo-dwpos). Along- 
side these may be ranged the Scandinavian 
Brynki (Bryn-jolfr), Runki (Rin-dlfr), Sveinki 
(Svein-bjorn), &c. Compare the following Anglo- 
Saxon names, taken from the Codex Diplomaticus 
and the Liber Vite: Dremka (Dreamuulf), 
Brynca (Byrnhelm), Beoduca (Beodu-uulf), &c.; 
Hynca (Hun-berht), &c.; also the names ending 
in uc, oc, taken from the same sources: Addoc, 
Bralluc, Coludue, Crinoc, Duduc, Duddac, Dudec, 
Hudue, Onoe, Truttuc, Tannoc, Uiduc.* 

Besides the old Gaulish Divico (Dévo-gnita) we 
have many similar Celtic names, e.g., Cymric 
(Tit-nerth), Bidic (Biid-gualan), Catéc 
Conéc (Con-guas), Clotfic (Clot-ri), 

atoc (Mat-gueith). 

An original ia suffix is exhibited in Aryam-iya 
(cf. Aryama-datta), which seems to be represented 
in the Greek Kurpi-s= xvmp-to-s (cf. Kumpo- 
yévera); the Old German Hlud-io (cf. Hlud-wig 
xAvtto-s; the Anglo-Saxon Cuddi (cf. Cuthberht), 
(EAdsige), Tydi (cf. Tid-wine, Tit-frith), &. 
The Ruodi of the Swiss and the English familiar 
forms Billy, Willy, Dicky, are further instances of 
this suffix. 


a It is | robable that some of these names are Celtic. 
Celtic contracted forms in the next para- 
grap 
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The numerous Greek personal names ending in 
wy, genitive ovos, preserve another ancient suffix 
which may be identified in numerous Teutonic 
names, Thus as parallels to Avixwy (cf. Avxo- 
pndns), BovAwy (cf. BovA-aydpas), we have Old 
High German Wolf-o (cf. Wolf-arn, &c.) and Will-o 
(cf. Willa-halm, &c.). Compare with these the 
numerous Anglo-Saxon contracted names ending 
in a, making their genitives in an (weak declen- 
sion). The following few instances are taken from 
the Liber Vite and the Codex Diplomaticus :— 

Eada, Eata [Adda, Atta], Eda* (all contracted 
forms of one or other of the compounds of edd, 

n. cades—possession, riches, &c., ¢.g., Eidgar, 
Eaduulf, Eadberht, &c.). 

Bada, Beda, Beda (shortened from some com- 

unds of beadu(o), gen. beadpe=battle, e.9., 
Bado-heard, Beado-uulf=Beowulf, &c.), Beonna 
Beornhelm, cf. Totta from Torhthelm), Bota, 

tta (shortened from some compounds of bot, 
gen. bote=help, assistance, ¢.g., Botwine, Bot- 
uulf, &c.), Brordat (a name formed by modification 
of the latter part of some compound of brord, 

en. brordes=blade, weapon, e.g., Wiht-brord, 
Villi-brord, &c.), Baega (a shortened form of 
some compound of baeg, gen. bedges=a ring, 
crown, &c., ¢. g., Baegmund=perhaps, the crown- 
ward). 

Cyna, Coena (from cyne=bold in such names 
as Coenberht, Cynuulf),t Ceolla (from some com- 
pound of ceol, gen. ceoles=ship, ¢.g., Ceolno’, 
Ceol-uulf, Ceol-red), Cudda (from some of the 
many compounds of cuth—known, manifest, ¢.., 
Cuthuulf, Cuthbert, Cuthreed, &c.). 

Deora (from such forms as Deorlaf, containing 
diore=dear, precious). 

Ecca, Ecga [Acca] (from compounds of ecg, 

. ecge—an edge, a sword, ¢.g., Ecg-berht, Ecg- 
Cs erie, &c.), Egisa (from compounds of ege, 
gen. eges—terror, ¢.g., Egesberht, Eges-noth). 

Guda (from compounds of gup, gen. gupe—war, 
e.g., Guth-heard, Guth-lac, &c.). 

Similar forms are Lafa (Ecg-laf, containing laf 
==that which is left), Lioda (cf. Liod-berht), Oljda 
(Ordgar), Penda (cf. Penduulf), Pecga, Pega (ef. 
Pecht-uulf), Saba (Seeberht, see Beda’s Eccl. Hist., 
ii. 5), Tata (cf. Tat-uuin, Tat-noth, Totfrith), Totta 
(one of this name is mentioned also as Torhthelm, 
from which it is contracted), Tida, Tyda, Tuda, 
Tatta (cf. Tid-bald, Tid-heah), Tuna, Tunna (cf. 


* “Eadwine qui et Eda dictus est” (Simeon of Durham). 
Eadwine appears in the Codex Diplomaticus sometimes 
as Adwinus, hence the contracted form Ada or Adda. 

+ Kemble (Names of the Anglo-Saxons) would make 
Brorda=-one having a sword, and regards it as a nick- 
name. He ranges it alongside such forms as Nebba= 


having a beak, from neb--a beak, but it falls more 
readily into the class mentioned above. 

t Some of these compounds may perhaps be regarded 
as containing cyne=royal, ¢.g., Cynedegn, Cyneward, 
representing the king’s thane and guardian 


respectively. 


Tunwald, Tunberht, &c.), Siega (cf. Sige-berht, 
Sige-bald), Uniega, Wicga (cf. Unig-mund, Unig- 
berht, &c.), Uuita, Witta, Huita (cf, Uuiht-gar, 
Uuiht-brord, &c.). 

The following Scandinavian forms ending in -i 
are to be equated with the contracted names just 
given, being, like them, of the weak delension, 
Siggi (Sig-ursr—Sig-rosr), Erli (Erl-indr [Er- 
lingr]), Gutti (Guth-ormr), Valdi (Thor-valdr), 
Mandi, or Asi (As-mundr), Laki (Thor-lakr), 
Leifi (Thor-leifr), Lafi (O'lafr), Eyvi (Eyj-dlfr), Keli 
(Thor-kell), Laugi (Gunn-laugr). 

will be noted that many of the shortencd 
forms have their final consonant doubled. This 
tendency is exhibited also in Old German names, 
Stark adduces as instances Itta—Ita-berga, Ricca 
=Rigilda, Sicco—Sigbertus, Sigfridus, &e., 
Aggo=Ago-bardus, &c. We find numerous in- 
stances also in Greek contracted names. Fick 
furnishes a list in his Die Griechischen Person- 
namen, p. lix, to which I have been much in- 
debted for these introductory remarks, 

The use of an 7 sound in forming suffixes of 
these shortened names is evidenced by numerous 
instances. In Sanskrit we have Aryam-ila, Datt- 
ila, Dev-ila, shortened forms of such compounds 
as Aryama-datta, Datta-catru, Deva-datta. In 
Old German we encounter such names as Badilo, 
Patilo (Bado-mar), Berilo (Berwart), Berhtilo 
(Berhtmar), Bodilo (Bodefrid), Dagilo (Dagoberht), 
&e. Anglo-Saxon Bacola, Bosel, Ozsel, 
Ebbella, &c. Compare also the Old Gaulish 
Vergo-bretus and Vergilius, Catu-gnatos and 
Catullus, Veni-carus and Caratullus, Tasco-vanus 
and Tascillus. 

It might be contended that these seemingly 
contracted forms were really older than the 
compound names in which they occur—that, for 
instance, such forms as Bil and Wil were of more 
ancient date than Bilfrith and Wilfrith. To meet 
this charge it will be necessary to give a few 
proofs of the assumptions made in the previous 
part of this paper. 1. It has been observed that 
one-stem personal names have, almost without ex- 
ception, representatives in normal two-stem forme. 
2. A great many of the one-stem names, if we 
consider them by themselves, are entirely without 
meaning, and, so far as outward form is con- 
cerned, are not regularly constructed, whereas, 
judged in relation to the corresponding two-stem 
names, they satisfy the demands of both sense and 
form. 3. We have instances on record that in- 
dividuals were designated familiarly by the short 
forms instead of by their corresponding two-stem 
designations. Greek instances are given by Fick 
in the work already cited, p. Ixii, of which a 
notable example is the contraction in the Pro- 
tagoras of Plato of from Zevfurros. 
Anglo-Saxon illustrations are given above in the 
cases of Saba, Totta, and Eda, and a few of such 
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alternative Norse names are to be found in the 
Sagas. See Cleasby and Vigfusson’s Icelandic 
Dict., p. xxxv. 4, Another and cogent proof rests 
in the fact that in all branches of the Aryan speech 
(with the exception of the Italic languages) the 
system of personal nomenclature described above 
holds good, and furnishes a solution of many pro- 
blems in name-science which would otherwise 
remain inexplicable. Regarded in this light, the 
patronymics which enter into our English names 
of places no longer present the difficulties with 
which we were wont to invest them. We know 
that before such names as Billing or Willing, 
and the hams or tuns called after them, existed, 
there must have been, as there were, Bilfriths 
and Bilhelms, Wilfriths and Wilhelms, and that 
the Beadingas, Readingas, Totingas, and Wigingas 
who have left their names fixed in our local nomen- 
clature bore names which become significant only 
when we see them in their original two-stem forms. 
Epmunp McCture, M.A. 


(To be continued.) 


EXPENSES AT CAMBRIDGE IN 1667. 


Mr. Earwaker’s communication (ante, p. 265) 
has reminded me that I have a very interesting 
series of accounts of expenses and copies of letters of 
one John Gibson, a student of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, from 1667 to 1671. They are written 
with a crow-quill in the small neat hand of the 
period, and many of the letters are addressed to 
a Mr, Tate, an ancestor of mine, who had been 
Gibson’s guardian in the North of England. I 
sibjoin two specimens of the letters, and also the 
two first quarters’ accounts: — 


To M' ffrancis Wright. 

Kind Brother & Sister,—Not to write at all were 
(withont question) ingratitude, & now to write is what 
you will be pleased to account it. thank’s shoul’d be 
return'd with y* soonest : especially as it is with me viz: 
where there is no more to giue. it is y* observation of 
one, y* ingratitude is y* greatest vice; & now while I am 
drawing up an inditement against ingratitude, you know 
y' therein I condemn —— but though y*® King where 
there is nothing to be had doth loose his right yet he 
may justly expect some Acknowledgment. so I being 
noway able to return y* Courtisies in kind; do present 
(though not in due time) this paper (as an Evidence of 
my gratitude) unto you both; but it is so far below y* 
desert yt it can onely let you know yt I have a will to be 
thankfull. Beleiue it Dear Brother & Sister I write 
unto you in short term’s as if I were discoursing with you 
face to face, & yt you will say is a true familiar I're, 
w so expresseth ones mind. though you &c: of my 
good friends be now a good way out of my reach, yet 
you are not out of my remembrance; I send you both 
my due & deserved thanks with my best affections 
wrap’d up in this paper for y* friendly foy you pleased 
to give me at our parting. I wish yt both y" dayes may 
be lengthen’d out in all health to y" own contentment 
& to y* comfort of y* children. if you are in health 
it is well, (thank’s be to God) we are here also; I pray 
distribute my love plentifully amongst all our friend's 


in Whitwell & elsewhere. so may all health & happiness 
attend you according to the wishes of 
Y* loving Brother in all y* power & will 
can manifest, JouHN GIBSON. 
St. John’s Coll: Camb: Aug: 24, 68, 


To M* Robert Mickelfield jun: 

8" —You had a good while y® interest of a friend in 
me. but you haue now more; for I am y* Brother by 
marriage w™ hath turned friendship into an alliance. 
I am heartily glad yt my sister whom I have great 
reason to respect & whom I loue dearly well is so well 
bestow'’d & I know you will approve y‘ choice. I think 
it no propbaness to add, y* saying of y* Liric poét Horace 
with w [ know you are pretty well acquainted, & wish 
it may be verified in you both, 

Feelices ter & amplius 
Quos irrupta tenet copula nec malis 
Divulsus querimonijs 
Suprema citius solvet amor die. 
You are mightily to be commended Brother for y* 
choise in y* Election for loue rather than lucre ought to 
be ones guide in this though an equality of both be good, 
et it is better y° latter should be wanting than y°® first, 
I send you many thank's for y" wedding gloues you 
pleased to bestow on me w*" I haue been this while 
very chary to keep as a monument of y* loue; I heartily 
congratulate y" marriage, & pray yt a blessing may de- 
scend upon you both, from the fountain of all felicity; 
in this prayer (being suddenly surpriz’d by an unex- 
pected occasion) I rest y" most affectionate Bro: 
Joun Gipsoy, 
St. John’s Coll: Camb: Aug: 27, 1668. 


Disbursments from Octob: 25 till Decemb: 20, 1667. 


£. s. d. 
ffor a trunke ees ete 080 
ffor a candlestick ... 0 0 6 
ffor jnk & paper ... one ove 0 io 
6 pd of candles 026 
ffor Priorems 040 
ffor other necessaries 028 
ffor chaires ian 024 
ffor Matriculation 
ffor Bookes 064 
ffor Letters 007 
mi 9 i 
My second qter bill i667-8. 

£. 2. d. 
Sacr. ose one one ane 6 
Whole Duty of Man 03 2 
Method of Devotion 
Sec. month ffeb. i3 ae 
Vossius Gramm. ... om 
Srd month Marchi5 {9 
Shoomaker ... 0 i4 
Beddmaker 040 
Laundress ,.. 040 
Barber 02 6 
Cook wie 03 0 
Chamber rent 050 
Tuition 
Sum 4 i0 0 

W. R. Tare. 


Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth, 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE NOBLE FAMILY OF 
CECIL. 


The previously obscure name of Cecil was first 
brought into English history by Queen Elizabeth’s 

at Prime Minister, but it was by no means so 
unfamiliar before as that of either of the two great 
political chiefs of our own day. In Lincolnshire, 
at least, the name had some local repute and had 
been twice inscribed on the roll of sheriffs. The 
great Lord Treasurer’s power and influence in the 
state continued so long that interest was taken in 
everything concerning him both by his friends and 
his enemies. His pedigree received due attention 
from the heralds of the time, and their researches 
and skill soon found for him a descent from an 
ancient family on the borders of Wales of the 
name of Sesill or Sitsilt, of which they asserted 
Cecill was a corrupt form. Two remarkable and 
unusual documents in Norman-French of the time 
of Edward III. also most opportunely turned up to 
confirm theantiquity of the family of Sitsilt and their 
coat of arms. hether these are genuine or not 
some experienced archivist could perhaps tell in a 
moment from that slip, however slight, which is to 
be found in all forgeries, even the most skilful. 
These documents were printed in full by John 
Bossewell, in his Workes of Armorie (ed. 1597, 
p. 81), which he dedicated “ to the right honorable 
and his singular good lord Sir William Cecill, 
Baron of Burghleigh.” The author adds, “ The 
which said originall writings being written in 
parchement according to the antiquitie of the 
time I myself have seene, being in the possession 
of the right honorable the lord of Burghleigh.” 

Unfortunately the work of the Tudor heralds 
can never be received nowadays by any critical 
investigator without some independent corrobora- 
tion, and, in consequence, genealogy and heraldry 
still, in a measure, deserve the ridicule of his- 
torians. 

Their method is clear. After having gone back 
as far as they could with the Lord Treasurer's 
ancestry, they then grafted these Cecills as a branch 
upon a perhaps ancient, but certainly obscure, 
stock, the Sycills or Sitsilts of Alterennes, in the 
parish of Walterston, in Herefordshire, who evi- 
dently welcomed the process, for it seems they 
subsequently adopted the spelling “ Cecil” them- 
selves. Then, having got out into deep water, 
beyond any future sounding, as they imagined, 
these officials freely indulged in pure invention, 
to use a very mild term, and the only wonder is 
they were discreet enough to stop short of the 
Norman conquest, and not to raise to the peerage 
a few ancestors in that remote past which might 
be the undisputed realm of these heraldic kings. 
The whole was inserted by Dr. Powel in his edition 
of Lhoyd’s translation of Caradoc of Lancarvan, 
printed in 1584. So the pedigree they drew up for 
the Queen’s Lord Treasurer falls into three divi- 


sions ; (1) the evidently fictitious early portion, not 
worth further examination ; (2) the Sitsilts of Alte- 
rennes ; and (3) the genuine Cecills, beginning only 
with David Cecill, his lordship’s grandfather, whom 
they made son of Richard Sitsilt, of Alterennes, 
The improbability of this affiliation will be seen 
by what follows; but I cannot find that any one 
has shown all this up before. David must, how- 
ever, have been the son of a Richard, or Lord 
Burghley would surely have detected the mistake ; 
and I dare say as it was the “ discoveries” of the 
heralds rather perplexed him, but were neverthe- 
less received in good faith, as were two quarterings 
he used, engraved in Bossewell, and to be found 
on his portrait in the Bodleian and on his beautiful 
monument in Martin’s, Stamford. begi 

Very properly the peerages now n wi 
Lord Barghley himself; but Drummond’s British 
Families* gives the whole fiction, and suggests a 
derivation from Seisyllt, the father of Llewelyn, 
Prince of Wales, who died 1021. Blore, History 
of Rutland (p. 80), also gives the fictitious pedigree, 
but partly in notes. The author of The Norman 
People (p. 192) evidently believed in it, and sug- 
gests that this was a branch of a Flemish family 
named from the town of Cassel, near Bruges, and 
which he assumes to have been a younger branch 
of the Carlovingian Counts of Gand ! 

It is more likely that the name of Cecill origi- 
nated as a matronymic, and that this family were 
descended from a certain Cecilia, whose name 
they continued to bear as a surname after its 
meaning had been lost and her memory forgotten. 
Cecilia was a Roman personal name borne origin- 
ally by the females of the ancient gens Cwciliana, 

robably of Etrurian origin, and which was sp 
into the west by the legendary fame of St. Cecilia. 
This Christian name was a very common one in 
Yorkshire in the fourteenth century. 

I have been led to take up this matter by find- 
ing the name of Cecill—exactly as Lord Burghley 
and his father and grandfather usually, if not 
invariably, spelt it themselves—occurring in four 
Yorkshire fines of the reigns of Richard IT. and 
Henry IV., and referring to messuages and lands 
in two places—Hedon and Belby, near Howden— 
where Joan Cecill, (second) wife of David Cecill, 
Lord Burghley’s grandfather, had lands and died 
seised thereof March 8, 1537; Anthony Villers, 
gent., being her son and heir, «et. twenty-four, the 
same to whom David Cecill, his stepfather, by 
will dated on the Feast of the Conversion of St. 
Paul, 1535, left his second best gowne, his best 
doublet, and his velvet jacket. Joan was an 


* This splendid but unfinished work is by no means 
critical, except where Mr, Stapleton’s assistance is 
evident. The pedigrees are very badly arranged, but 
the heraldic illustrations are extremely good, and the 
engraved plates most excellent, particularly the portraits 
coloured by hand and the drawings of monuments, 
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heiress; but how she became posses 
manor of Cotness and other lands in Howdenshire 
I do not know. It is not unlikely she or her 
revious husband had bought those in Hedon and 
by, at least, of David Cecill himself, who after- 
wards married her, or of some member of his 
family, Judging by dates, Robert Cecill, of How- 
denshire (1404-9), and Isabel his wife might have 
been the grandparents of David, and I hope some 
document will be forthcoming to prove that they 
were. What this property in Belby was we learn 
from the more explicit Inquisition taken on March 3, 
1 Edw. VI. (1547), after the death of the said 
Anthony Villers, Esq.: Belby, one messuage and 
ten acres of land and a close called Thornegarth, 
held of the Bishop of Durham as of his manor of 
Howden in socage by the annual rent of 3s. 4d. 
and a 8s. 4d. per annum (Add, MS. 26,724, 
p. 188). 
e.. now give abstracts of the fines before referred 


Stephen Cecill, of Howden, and Alice his wife.— 
Yorkshire Fines, 14 Ric. II. (1390-1): Between 
Robert de Garton, clerk, John de Skeftling, clerk, 
— Maupas, clerk, Simon Gannstead, clerk, 
and John Burton, of Hedon, complainants, and 
Stephen Cecill, of Houden, and Alice his wife 
deforciants, of two messuages with the appur- 
tenances in Hedon, acknowledged to be the right 
of Henry, and quitclaimed from Stephen and Alice 
and the heirs of Alice (Add. MS. 26,730, p. 167). 
Same regnal year: Between John Burton, of 


sed of the Hedon, complainant, and Stephen Cecill, of 


Houden, and Alice his wife, deforciants, of one 
| messuage with the appurtenances in Hedon, ac- 
| knowledged to be the right of John, and quit- 
| claimed from Stephen and Alice and the heirs of 

Alice (ib., p. 169). 

Robert Cecill and Isabel his wife-—Yorkshire 
| Fines, 6 Henry 1V. (1404-5): Between William 
| Algar, chaplain, and Thomas Snawe, chaplain, 
complainants, and Robert Cecill and Isabel his 
wife, deforciants, of two messuages and eleven 
acres of land with the appurtenances in Thorpe- 
juxta-Houeden, acknowledged to be the right of 

illiam, and William and Thomas settle the same 
upon Robert and Isabel and the heirs of their 
bodies, with remainder of the whole in default to 

the right heirs of Isabel (ib., p. 263). 10 Hen. IV. 
(1408-9): Between Robert Cecill, complainant, 
and Robert Wresill, of Thorpe-juxta-Houeden, and 
Agnes his wife, deforciants, of one messuage and 
a score and nine acres of land with the appur- 
tenances in Thorpe-juxta-Houeden and Belby, ac- 
knowledged to be the right of Robert and quit- 
claimed from Robert Wresill and Agnes and the 
heirs of Robert (ib., p. 321). 

The origin of the Cecil arms deserves inquiring 
into, as well as another coat for the name given 
in heraldic dictionaries—Sable, three chevrons 
(another, bends) argent. 

To aid those who have the time and ——— 
to pursue this investigation further, I append 


a pedigree of as much as is certain :— 


1 8 2 22 1 
Alice, dau.—David Cecill, of Stamford, Esq.,—Joan, dau, and h. of Thos. Roos, Ezy ,—Edw. Villers, ————’ 
au, 


and h. of | eecheator co. Lincoln 22 Hen, of Dowesby, co, Lincoln, who mar. 
John Dick- | VII., high sheriff co. Lincoln first...... Tempest. She died the wife 
ons, alder- | 23 and 24 Hen. VII., will dated of David Cecill, March 8, 1537, seised 
man of | Feast Conv. St. Paul, 1535, of the manors of Gyldenwell and Cot- 
ness, and moiety of that of Thorne- 
toft, co. York, and divers lands. 


Stamford. | proved March 16, 1541. 


of Flore and Ho- 
thorp, Northants, 
died June 26,1513, 
younger son of Sir 
John Villers, of | 


Brokesby. 


| | | | 
David Joan (m. Richard Cecill! Req, of Burgh-—Jane, dau. and Anthony Villers, Esq.,—Elizabeth, Clement 
Cecill, to - ley, Northants, Yeoman of the | coh.ofSirWm. of Dowesby, heir to| dau. of Villers, of 
1535. mund King’s Wardrobe, grantee of | Heckington,of his mother, wt, 24, John Hothorp, 
Browne), Essendine 36 Hen, VIII., d.| Bourne, died 1537, died March 3,| Lane, of heir to his 


qu. dau. May 19, 1552, bur. St. Mar- | Mar. 10, 1587, 1547. 
eet. 80. 


of Joan, garet’s, Westminster. 


Kettering, father, xt, 
15, 1513. 


Mary, dau. of—Sir Wm. decit, K.G.,—Mildred, d. of Ann,m, Margaret, Elizabeth, Edward Anne, sister 
Peter Cheeke, | Baron of Burghley| Sir Anthony to Thos. mar. first mar. first Villers,of and h., mar. 
Esq., of Pirgo, | (so cr. Feb. 25, 13| Cooke, Kt.,of White, to Roger Rob. Wing- Dowesby, _ Thomas 


in Essex, mar. | Eliz.), Ld. Treasurer,| Geddy Hall, 
May 8, 1541, | only son, b. Bourne, | Essex, mar. 
died Feb. 23, | co. Lincoln, Sept. 13, Sept. 21, 1545, 
1520, d. Aug. 4,1598, | d. Ap. 4.1589, 
bur. St. Martin’s,| bur. Westm. 
Stamford, Abbey, 


Exq., of Cave, se- field, Eeq, son and Rigdon, of 
Tux- condly to eecondly h.,wt.10, Chatham. 
ford. Ambrose Hugh Al- 1547. ! 


Smith, of lington, 
Bosworth. Esq. 


Sir Thomas Cecil, K.G., Sir Robert Cheit, K.G., 
first Earlof Exeter,born first Earl of Salisbury, 
May 5, 1512. born June 1, 1563, 


ev 


| 
Anne, wife of Edward de Vere, Elizabeth, mar. 
seventeenth Earl of Oxford, Thomas Went- 
died June 5, 1588, s.p. worth, s.p. 
A. §, Extis, 


Wake, 
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Guosts in Spain.—K. H. B. (ante, p. 242) says 
that ghosts are almost an unknown quantity in 
Spain. It is true that the ghosts there are less 
obtrusive and more friendly than with us, so much 
so that the spirits of the departed (animas) have 
even been known to play the part of good fairies, 
and there are tales that 

“Tell how the drudging goblin sweat 

To earn his cream-bowl duly set.” 
Nevertheless Spanish ghosts are often as grim as 
their Northern brethren, and stories of their doings 
are not at all unfrequent. There occurs to me, for 
instance (from a series of legendary tales of Seville, 
published in EZ! Porvenir, by Seiior Hurtado), the 
story of a woman who decapitated her seven chil- 
dren seriatim, and threw them into a drain near 
the Calle de los Baiios. By-and-by this blood- 
thirsty matron suddenly and mysteriously dis- 
appeared ; and soon after, to the terror of the 
neighbourhood, there issued from the fatal drain 
the murderess, clothed in black and throwing out 
fire from her body, followed by her seven headless 
children cursing her. This ghastly procession 
nightly haunted the neighbourhood, till the 
woman’s father, arming himself to the teeth with 
holy relics, went out to meet her, and was so 
successful in his negotiations with the powers of 
darkness, that those nightly processions were 
forthwith discontinued. 

Fernan Caballero has given in her collection of 
popular tales a very weird story (Juan Soldado) 
of a soldier who goes to live in a haunted house, 
the former owner of which had been hanged. 
While the soldier is just finishing the first repast 
in his new quarters, the late owner’s ghost intro- 
duces itself in a rather novel way. First its foot 
drops down into the room, then its leg, then its 
thigh, and so on, till it gradually gets “set up” 
like a four-poster after a house removal. When 
completed and in working order, the apparition 
pr sere the soldier down to the cellar and reveals 
to him a hidden treasure wherewith to institute 
masses for his soul in purgatory. Many other in- 
stances could, no doubt, be found. 


J. W. 
Balgownie, Aberdeen, 


Scorch Newsparer or THE Ace or Queen 
Ayye.—I have in my possession a copy of a fac- 
simile of the first number of the Edinburgh 
Courant (Feb. 14, 1705), together with a short 
history of that journal. I have also an original 
copy of a later date (March 20, 1710), which 
appears to have been the production of Daniel 
Defoe, as will be seen from the following, taken 
from the notes appended to the “fac-simile copy. 
Can any of your readers inform me if it is con- 
sidered rare or valuable ?— 

“ Por nearly five years the course of this journal seems 
to have been one of unbroken prosperity, The last sheet 


which he (Mr. Adam Boig) edited, No. 685, appeared on 
the 27th January, 1710; and on the margin of the copy 
which is preserved in the Advocates’ Library a con- 
pa hand has written, ‘ This day the Courantier 
dyed.’ With Boig's death the grant of the Privy Council 
took end; the Edinburgh Courant continued to appear 
for a short while, but it no longer bore to be ‘ Published 
by Authority.’ That privilege was transferred to another 
journal, bearing the same title, but edited by a writer of 
far higher name—the prolific author of Robinson Crusoe, 
The Union had superseded the Scotch Privy Council, 
but the censorship of the press which it had so rigor- 
ously exercised was assumed, nothing loath, by the 
Town Council of Edinburgh. The proprietor of the 
Courant was scarcely stiff in his shroud before the 
following ordinance was — by the Municipal Cor- 
poration: ‘Att Edinburgh the first day of Februa 
j" and ten years: The same day the Counci 
authorized Mr. Daniel Defoe to print the Edinburgh 
Currant in place of the deceast Adam _ Boig, Dis- 
charging hereby any other person to print News under 
the name of the Edinburgh Currant.’ 

“The first number of Defoe’s journal bears the title 
of ‘ The Edinburgh Courant, with the Freshest Advices, 
Forreign and Domestick. Published by Authority, 
Munday, March 20th,1710.’ The imprint runs thus: 
‘Edinburgh, Printed by John Moncur, for the Under- 
takers, and to be sold at Mr. John Johnston's House 
almost at the foot of Mowbrays Closs, at the Nether 
Bow.’ In outward appearance the paper scarcely differs 
at all from its predecessor, Nor is there anything in 
its literary contents to show the presence of a pen of 
such power as was wielded by the Cobbett of Queen 
Anne’s days. How long Defoe’s Courant continued to 
appear, we cannot say. We have not been able to trace 
it beyond the second number, and perhaps it did not 
live through many more, for we know that the author 
was immediately recalled to London by affairs of much 
greater urgency than any which remained to be acted in 
the forsaken theatre of Scotland,” Ls 


“EcraSEz Letters, cxxxvi.). 

“The letters between the Empress of Russia and 
Voltaire are the best in the large collection of his cor- 
respondence. I prefer those of the Empress to those of 
Voltaire. Zerazez V'infame was a kind of party watch- 
word among the encyclopedists. It- means Zcrazez 
lU’infame superstition ; that is, what the Roman Catholics 
call Christianity, and we senseless mummery. It might 
have been used by Luther. I see no harm in it, Cor- 
ruptio optimi pessima.” — Walpoliania, ii. 88 (ab. 1800. 
A.D.). 


F, J. F. 


A Srraxce Donationx.—In Mr. Macray’s 
Annals of the Bodleian Library, p. 107, under 
the year 1684, there is this entry: “Sir Rob. 
Viner, Bart., the loyal alderman of London, 
favoured the Library with a human skeleton, a 
tanned human skin, and the dried body of a negro 
boy !” ABBHBA. 


Lams ; Veat.—I have seen various remarks in 
reference to the subject of killing young animals 
for food, arising out of the late well-intentioned 
notice from royalty. But I have not observed 
any reference to the fact that Henry VIII. 
attempted a similar course in respect of veal, The 
preamble of statute 21 Hen. VIII. c. 8, states 


sti) 
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that, whereas there used to be a great increase of 
cattle by the weaning, bringing up, and rearing of 
calves, now of late the owners “of their covetous 
myndes” have used to sell their young calves to 
the butchers, to the diminishing of the stock and 
increasing of the price ; and the Act accordingly 
rovides that no such calves shall be sold from 

| . en 1 to May 1, for three years. 
Ep. MarsHAtt, 


Mopern Enotisn Ports.—As a slight con- 
tribution to this subject (“N. & Q.,” 5" 5S. viii. 
444; ix, 193) I desire to point out that in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, Ixxxix. part ii. 595 (1819), 
there is a list of about one hundred and fifty 


contemporary living poets, 
Grorce C. Boasts. 
15, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


“Joun Inctesant” GippINe 
Cavurcn.—The few lines quoted by Curnpert 
Bene, ante, p. 342, as from an anonymous Life of 
Nicholas Ferrar, are taken, word for word, from 
Peckard’s Life, “ under the east window ” included. 

Epmunp 

Ryde. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Tae Hatrorp Baronetcy.—This baronetcy, 
created by King Charles I., December 18, 1641, is 
surely not yet extinct, and it should not be 
difficult to ascertain who is the rightful heir to 
the title. Sir Richard Halford, fifth baronet, of 
Wistow, co. Leicester, died September 5, 1727, 
having had, by Mary Cotton his wife, sixteen 
children, nine sons and seven daughters. His 
second son, Thomas Halford, Esq., was father of 
Sir Charles Halford, seventh and last baronet, 
who by his will settled his Wistow estates upon 
the issue of James Vaughan, of Leicester, M.D., 
and Hester his wife, who was the daughter of 
John Smalley, alderman of Leicester, by Elizabeth 
his wife, who was the third daughter of Sir Richard 
Halford, fifth baronet. Upon the death of Sir 
Charles (who died sp. July 21, 1780) the baro- 
netcy would devolve upon the younger sons of 
Sir Richard Halford, fifth baronet. These were, 
(3) Charles, fellow of New College, Oxford ; (4) 
Welby, who died December 9, 1728, aged twenty- 
three ; (5) and (6) two sons, who are said to have 
died young ; (7) Benjamin ; (8) Richard ; and (9) 
George. Surely all these sons did not die without 
issue. It is said that the heir to the baronetcy 
in 1780, finding the estates left away from him to 
the issue of a daughter of Sir Richard, fifth baronet, 
refused to assume the title, and it has not since 


been taken by any member of the family. But 
who would now be the rightful baronet? The 
Wistow estates, upon the death of the widow of 
Sir Charles, the last baronet, came to Henry 
Vaughan (eldest son of James Vaughan, M.D., and 
Hester), physician extraordinary to King Geo 

III., who assumed the name and arms of Halford, 
and was created a baronet September 27, 1809. 
His grandson is the present Sir Henry St. John 
Halford, third baronet. But surely the baronetcy 
under the old creation of 1641 cannot yet be 
extinct. W. G. D. F. 


“Hacar’s wish”: “Essays or Exia.”—In 
“ Oxford in the Vacation,” Elia says : “ Dr. D., in- 
troducing some instructive homily against riches 
and the desire of them, would exclaim, ‘ Give me 
Hagar’s wish !’” I find this droll misprint of 
“ Hagar” in Essays of Elia, 1867. Dr. D. alluded 
to the wish, not of Hagar, but of Agur, as ex- 
pressed in the Book of Proverbs, xxx. 8: 
“Give me neither poverty nor riches.” Does the 
misprint exist in the essay as first printed in the 
London Magazine for October, 1820, or in any 
edition published during Lamb’s lifetime? Or 
was the mistake due to some later “ reader,” un- 
certain of his h’s? The misprint is corrected, as 
one might expect, in the new edition of the Zssays 
by the Rev. A. Ainger; but he does not give the 
reference to the Book of Proverbs. JAYDEE. 


“Tae Soutnern Cross.” — Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, in his Rise and Fall of the Confederate 
Government, mentions a poem called The Southern 
Cross. He says that 

* On September 11, 1863, one of the city ne 
published the poem entitled The Southern Cross” The 
publishers and editor were immediately arrested, not 
allowed communication with any person whatever, and 
on the same day sent across the lines, with the under- 
standing that they should not return during the war.”— 
Vol. ii. p. 464. 

The city mentioned was Baltimore. I shall be 
obliged to any one who will tell me where a copy 
of this poem may be seen. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“Tae Luxury or Wor.”—The writer of a 
poem entitled The Perils of Poetry, quarto (about 
1770? my copy wants the title), speaking of 
Otway, says, p. 23:— 

“ And oh be mine, when Evening shades prevail, 

Pensive to listen to his tragic tale, 

And feed my soul (as tears spontaneous flow) 

On all the poignant Luxury of Woe.” 
This last phrase is very familiar, and is, I should 
think, rather adopted than for the first time struck 
out by the author of this poem. If so, by whom 
was it first used? Ovid has what may have been 
its prototype, 

“ Est queedam flere voluptas,” 

in his Tristia, IV, iii. 37, Is it known who wrote 


i 
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The Perils of Poetry? The author ridicules 
Mason’s love of alliteration at p. 11 :— 
“ What tho’ with Mason, Simpering, Soft and Sweet, 

In Glimmering Groves your Lady-Muse you meet.” 
At p. 14 he attacks the Monthly Review, “Beau 
Griffiths and his wife”; and on p. 24 praises 
Holland for his acting in the characters of Chamont 
and Pierre. These names may enable some one 
to fix the date of the work. W. E. Bucktey. 


Otrver Bromsxitt.—This minister was ap- 
pointed by the Committee for Plundered Ministers 
to the rectory of Loughborough, Sept. 26, 1647, 
on the ejection of Nicholas Hall, but at the Re- 
storation was himself ejected from the living. 
Who were his parents? When did he die, and 
where was he buried? Is his will extent? He was 
a man of wealth, and was “ well knowne to and 
approved by the gentrie of the sd. countie.” Any 
particulars as to his parentage or ancestry will be 
gratefully received. All I can find about him is 
that he is called “ my nephew” by Lady Margaret 
Bromley, widow of Sir Edward Bromley, in her 
will, proved 1657; and that his granddaughter, 
Abigaile Bromskill, is called “my cousin” by 
Lucy Tate, widow of Henry Tate, of Biftleigh 
Park, Esq., in her will, proved 1723. What be- 
came of him after his ejection from the rectory 
of Loughborough in 1662? 

W. G. D, Frercuer. 

18, New Walk, Leicester. 


Aw Otp Mapricat.— 
“ The Sunne yrisen hathe, 
The Birdes bin singen clere, 
The Larke with cheerie Laye 
Awakes the blushinge Morne, 
Up, up, mie Love, nor longer staye, 
But thro’ the verdaunte meades let 's straye, 
Or by the babblinge Brooke, 
Or mid the Foreste dank, 
And gather as we goe 
The gemmie Flowers that growe, 
Nowe all besprente with Dewe.” 
Is this melodious old madrigal to be found in any 
garland of early English poetry? There is a sweet 
toral simplicity about it, and in some respects 
it is suggestive of Herrick’s Corinna’s going a- 
Maying. Ellis does not refer to it. 
Ca. Evxin Martuews, 
Exeter. 


Pore Grecory III.—I have a halfpenny token 
in my possession, with the head (apparently) of 
King George III. on the obverse, with “Gre- 
gorivs. III, Pon.” over it, and “I. ©.” under it; 
and on the reverse an Irish harp, with “ Hebrides” 
over it, and the year “1781.” With what object 
was the token issued, and by whom? Apsnpa. 

[Gregory III. was Pope 731-741,] 


Tue Porr Mason.—I shall be greatly obliged 
for any particulars respecting the ancestry of the 


poet Mason, who was born in 1725 and died in 
1797. It is known that his father, the Rev. 
William Mason, was Vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Kingston-upon-Haull, and died in 1753; and that 
Mary, the poet’s mother, died in the same year 
in which he was born, and that she was buried 
Dec. 26, 1725. OC. A. E. 


A Mote Cowrract.—What is a mule con- 
tract? Mr. Jefferson Davis, in his deeply in- 
teresting Rise and Fall of the Confederate Govern- 
ment, speaks of “mule contracts and other forms 
of bribery ” (vol. i. p. 398). Anon, 


Patents or Precepence 1x 
any of your correspondents inform me whether 
patents of precedence (as in the present day) 
would have been granted in Scotland about the 

ear 1645 to an earl’s ae whose father 

predeceased his father ? A. B. 


Tae First Bishop wHo wore PanTAoons. 
—In the May number of Harper's Magazine, in 
an article on Anthony Trollope, it is stated that 
on one occasion, being thrown into company with a 
bishop to whom he was personally unknown, he 
rarees Mew! himself with, “ My lord, may I ven- 
ture to claim your acquaintance? I am Anthony 
Trollope.” The claim was at once and most 
genially admitted, and presently the bishop, 
looking downward, said, “I am the first bishop 
that ever came out in pantaloons, If you set 
down aught of me, set down that.” Who was the 
bishop? Jno. Patcnutne, 


Famity or Srusss or co, 
Dvusiiy.—John Stubbs died in 1699, leaving as 
executors Robert Stubbs and John Herron. John 
Stubbs in 1693 had a lease of a house in Dublin 
assigned to him. In 1704 Robert Stubbs took a 
lease of the lands of Ballyboden, co. Dublin, from 
Lord Wharton. In 1706 his eldest grandson was 
born, so in 1704 the above Robert must have been 
between fifty and sixty years of age. What re- 
lation was John Stubbs to Robert? When did 
the family come over from England? What 
English family did they belong to? Besides the 
cases of John Stubbs, of St. Alban’s, co. Long- 
ford, gent., whose brother Daniel was murdered 
in the rebellion in 1641, and the Rev. John 
Stubbs (father of the celebrated Dr. Henry 
Stubbs, the great writer), of co. Lincoln, who 
for some time settled at Drogheda, are there any 
cases of persons of the family of Stubbs being in 
Treland in the sixteenth and 


39, Upper Fitzwilliam Street, Dublin. 


EsTATES FORFEITED TO THE Crown.—Is there 
any return of the estates forfeited to the Crown, 
with names and dates, in existence? If so, where 
is it to be seen ? R, P. H, 
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Was tune Rev. Wittiam Peters a 
Acapemician ?—In Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters 
it is said that he flourished in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, and died about 1800. I have 
a picture painted by him—it is a full length, 55 in. 
by 40 in.—of a girl but slightly draped, with a cat 
in her arms and a goat by her side. It has been 
supposed to be a portrait. I should like to learn 
whether this picture was ever exhibited at the 
Royal Academy or engraved. The same artist 
painted “The Pious Family,” and, it has been 
said, the portraits lately destroyed at the fire at 
the Freemasons’ Hall. C. H. 

[The Year's Art, 1883, says that he was A.R.A, 1771, 
R.A. 1777, resigned 1790, died 1814.) 


Tat Non’s Cross.—Is anything known of the 
date or history of this Dartmoor cross? It is 
about three miles south of Princetown, near the 
west end of Fox Tor Mire. An inscription, ap- 
parently in modern-shaped characters, but difficult 
to make out owing to the weathering of the granite, 
reads BoD, and in line below Lorp. 

C. 8. Warp. 
Wootton Vicarage, Basingstoke, 


Aw Inxvoice, 1637.—In certain invoices made 
at Plymouth about the year 1637 appear the 
following : “ Mussel hooks, which are some kind 
of fishing-hooks, road pans, spilting cloth, 1 bonny, 
staddel timbers for a vessel, 1 linn spinde.” What 
is the derivation of these words ? B. 


Avurnors or Quorations WANTED.— 
“Slowly grows the march of ages, 
Slowly grows the forest king, 
Slowly to perfection cometh 
Every good and perfect thing.” 
CELER ET AUDAX. 


Replies. 


THE RUTHVEN PEERAGE: SCOTTISH 
PEERAGE DIGNITIES. 

(6 8. vii. 87, 109, 153, 168, 198, 229, 290.) 

Mr. Woopwarp charges me with writing 
“a little loosely” because I used the expression 
“Lord Kellie has been adjudged his earldom 
cf Mar.” He adds that he is “not aware 
that, strictly speaking, an earldom of Mar has 
been ‘adjudged’ to Lord Kellie,” and for this he 
relies on a magazine article twelve years old, in 
which it is stated that such a decision “ is a mere 
opinion, and has no judicial consequence.” I had 
hoped that by not speaking of it as the earldom, 
or mentioning by whom it had been “ad- 
judged ” I should avoid wounding Scottish suscep- 
tibilities. But as Mr. Woopwanrp insists on raising 
the question, I must remind him that he has no 
right to charge me with inaccuracy for using a 
term which might possibly conflict with one of his 


views. I am, of course, aware of this Scottish 
contention as to the jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords, but I am also aware that it is only a conten- 
tion, and that in England it has been vigorously 
rejected. As Mr. Woopwarp kindly referred me 
to works which he “ thought might be of benefit 
to” me, let me commend to him, in my turn, a 
work by the very champion of his cause, viz., Lord 
Crawford’s Earldom of Mar. He will learn from 
this unimpeachable source that the Mar resolution 
(1875) opens with the words “resolved and ad- 
judged,” and that it was printed as a “judgment.” 
He will also learn that “Lord Mar...... made no 
claim to the earldom adjudged to the Earl of 
Rellie” (ii. xxii), that “Lord Mar” spoke at Holy- 
rood (1876) of “the adjudication in favour of the 
Earl of Kellie” (ii. 150), and that, on that occasion, 
“one and all of those who took part in the discussion, 
including Lord Mar himself, assumed or allowed that 
the House of Lords had jurisdiction in dignities as a 
court of justice” (ii. 163). 
He will also learn that by the proceedings in 1877, 
the House indicated its 
“ right of jurisdiction over peerage claims and rights, in 
absolute oversight and...... exclusion of the sovereign, 
and of such a character as to constitute the House of 
Lords, in this class of claims, a court of first and last 
instance, without appeal ” (ii, 177) ; 
that among the “fundamental propositions laid 
down by the House of Lords” on that occasion 
was this— 
“The House of Lords possesses absolute jurisdiction in 
Scottish dignities, irrespective of the sovereign; and 
their decision expressed in the Resolution of a Com- 
mittee for Privileges, approved by the House, is a judg- 
ment final and irreversible, without appeal, and not to 
questioned, whether right or wrong” (ii. 240) ; 
that even Lord Galloway admitted that the claim 
had “ been adjudicated upon by the Committee of 
Privileges”; that the Duke of Buccleugh expressed 
his amazement at “the extraordinary statement 
to the effect that this decision of the House 
of Lords was merely an opinion, and not a judg- 
ment”; and that Lord Selborne observed that such 
views proceeded 
“upon a forgetfulness of that which we all know}...... 
the decisions so arrived at have the force of statute law,” 
And if he will turn to the recent Letter of Lord 
Redesdale (who, as Chairman of Committees in the 
House of Lords, must be presumed to know what 
he is writing about) he will learn of a Report of 
the Committee for Privileges, that 
“when confirmed by the House, it has olways been con- 
sidered a judgment and acted upon without royal or 
other confirmation ” (p. 17). 
So much for Mr. Woopwarnp’s magazine article, 
and for the only charge of inaccuracy which he can 
bring against me. 

Mr. Woopwarp’s complaint of “sneers” is 
based on an unfortunate, but very common, con- 
fusion, There is no sneer in the plain fact that 
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Scottish peerage claims are decided by the House 
of Lords, and not by the votes of individual 
jurists or of zealous amateurs, The latter classes 
may be as right as they please in all their (some- 
times conflicting) views, but as long as claims of 

erage are not decided by them, but by the 

ouse of Lords, their views, when differing from 
those of the Lords, are a factor which the practical 
lawyer is compelled to exclude from his problem. 
To the historian and antiquary, per contra, these 
views are of the utmost value. 

Mr. Woopwarp observes, oddly enough, that 
certain “eminent students of Scottish peerage 
law” (Lord Crawford, James Maidment, &c., “ not 
to cite the much-abused, but learned and con- 
scientious, authorities of the Lyon Office”) “ have 
just as little respect for Lord Redesdale’s new 
Mar creation as they have for ‘coronation baro- 
nies.’” I do not quite see the force of this re- 
mark. The only “coronation barony” that has 
been mentioned is that of Ruthven. Does Mr. 
Woopwarp imply that these eminent students 
were all acquainted with Ruthven as a “ corona- 
tion barony,” and—like Mr, Foster—rejected it 
accordingly ? Surely, there is no other meaning. 

“For this shadowy figment,” says Mr. Woop- 
warp (of “ Lord Redesdale’s new Mar creation ”)— 
the term applies admirably to T. T.’s Ruthven 
* nomination ” (p. 110)—“ we are to give up the 
grand old earldom.” No doubt it would be morti- 
fying to Scottish pride to give up such a lusus 
nature, such a striking constitutional pheno- 
menon as an earldom that has been held by “ the 
Earls of Mar” (according to “ Lord Mar”) “ for the 
last thousand years” (!), and which is declared by 
Sir Bernard Burke (the protégé of the Lyon Office) to 
have been created “ before 1014,”* in which year 
it was vested, as we all know, in that grand old 
peer of the realm “ Karl Donald I. of Mar.”+ What 
a depth of unconscious satire lurks in Lord Hailes’s 
naive vaunt that this earldom “existed before our 
records, and before the era of genuine history !” 

But if these “eminent students” are so eager 
to remove the mote from their neighbour's eye, 
namely the “new Mar creation” of which they 
allege the House of Lords to be guilty, why do 
they not begin at home, and cast out the beam 
from their own eye? Why are they blind to the 
“new creations” for which we are indebted to 
“the much abused, but learned and conscientious, 
authorities of the Lyon Office”? The Lords 
“create” only by resolution, but the Lyon Office 
by “recognition” and “matriculation.” First, 
by recognition. In a Scottish attack on Mr. 
Foster to which I have already alluded it is 
complained that he relegates to “chaos” a class 
described as “ baronets by recognition.”t What 


is a “baronet by recognition”? I had always 
imagined that baronets were created by patent. 
Is a Lyon Office “recognition” (like Scottish 
marmalade) “an excellent substitute for” that 
instrument? Secondly, by matriculation. When 
Mr. Goodeve-Erskine was allowed by the Lyon 
Office to matriculate arms as Earl of Mar and 
Lord Garioch, this was at least as much a “new 
creation” as was the decision of the House of 
Lords. In fact, to adopt the ipsissima verba 
which Mr. Woopwarp applies to the latter case, 
“we are asked to acquiesce in” Lyon’s “ new crea- 
tion of ” a barony of Garioch* “ dating from......(?), 
although we have no patent nor anything else that 
is tangible in its favour.” I appeal to Ienoramus, 
to T. T., and to Mr. Woopwarp to define for us 
the position of this dignity in the natural history 
of the peerage. It would perhaps be too cruel to 
describe it as a matriculation barony / 
J. H. Rounp, 
Brighton, 


Mippte Excuance (6" §. vii. 149).—This was 
part of Salisbury House, built by Sir Robert Cecil, 
Secretary of State under Queen Elizabeth, and 
created Earl of Salisbury by James I. in 1605. It 
stood on the south side of the Strand, where Cecil 
Street now is. The mansion was a very large one, 
and after his death was divided into three parts: 
Little Salisbury House, which was pulled down and a 
street of houses, named Salisbury Street, built on its 
site; Great Salisbury House, which continued the 
residence of the family ; and an intermediate por- 
tion, partly over the long gallery, which was con- 
verted into. an exchange. This place is described 
in Strype’s Stow, bk. iv. chap. vii.: “ Middle Ex- 
change consisted of a very long and large room, 
with shops on both sides, which from the Strand 
run as far as the water-side, where was a hand- 
some pair of stairs to go down to the water- 
side to take boat at; but few or no people 
took shops there, and those that did were soon 
weary and left them: insomuch that it lay use- 
less, except three or four shops towards the Strand ; 
and coming into the earl’s hand, this Exchange, 
with Great Salisbury House, and the houses front- 
ing the street, are pulled down, and now converted 
into a fair street called Cecil Street, running down 
to the Thames, having very good houses for 
persons of repute.” 

As Lord Salisbury was the builder of the ad- 
joining New Exchange, opened in person by King 
James in 1609, when the king gave it the name 
of Britain’s Burse, it is probable that the sub- 
sequently formed Middle Exchange was designed 
to rival the New Exchange, and that it con- 
sequently found no favour with Lord Salisbury, 


* “ Oreation—Before 1014.”—Burke’s Peerage, 1883, 
Lord Crawford’s Zaridom of Mar, i. 40. 
Journal of Jurisprudence (March, 1883), p. 117. 


* Sir Bernard Burke (the pupil of the Lyon Office) 
denies this barony to “ the Earl of Mar,” and yet assigns 
it, as a courtesy title, to his son ! 
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The Exchange was demolished shortly after the 

date of Delaune’s book, for the building of Cecil 

Street commenced in 1696. | Eowarp Sotty. 
Sutton, Surrey. 


Mr. C. Watrorp will find all particulars of the 
Middle Exchange in Strype, bk. iv. p. 120, quoted 
in Cunningham’s Handbook of London, p. 437 ; 
as well as in Britton and Brayley’s Beauties of 
England and Wales, vol. x. pt. iv. He will there 
read how a part of Salisbury House, built “ over 
the long ery,” by Sir Robert Cecil, Earl of 
Salisbury, at the house-warming of which Queen 
Elizabeth was presenta few months before her death, 
Dec. 6, 1602, was converted into an Exchange, 
consisting of “a very large and long room with 
shops on both sides,” running from the Strand to 
the river, with “‘a handsome pair of stairs to take 
boat at” at the end. The place soon became 
the resort of disreputable characters, got called by 
a@ name more vigorous than refined; and the 
place proving a commercial failure, it was pulled 
down and Cecil Street built on its site in 1696. 

The New Exchange, a little further west, on the 
site of the stables of Durham House, the palace of 
the bishops of that see, though built under the 
auspices of James I., and honoured with the pre- 
sence of his Majesty, the Queen, and the royal 
family at its opening in 1609, and named by him 
Britain’s Burse, had a longer period of pro- 

rity, but eventually proved an equal failure, 
Originally intended to rival the Royal Exchange, 
it gradually “dwindled into frivolity and ruin,” 
ceased to be much frequented after the death of 
Queen Anne, and was finally taken down in 1737. 
Its memory is preserved in “New Exchange 
Court,” on the opposite side of the Strand, 419a, 
well known as the place of the Commissionaires’ 
offices. Epmunp VENABLES. 

The Precentory, Lincoln, 


Peter Cunningham has the following note in 
his Handbook for London, Past and Present, 
vol. ii. p. 554 :— 

“ Middle Exchange, in the Strand, a kind of New 
Exch , but considerably smaller. It stood (hence 
the name) between the Royal Exchange and the New 
Exchange, on part of old Salisbury House, and is rated 
for the first time in the parish books of St. Martin’s in 
the year 1672.” 

Mr. E. Walford, in Old and New London 
(vol. iii. p. 104), says that the New Exchange was 
opened in the year 1609, and “ was a long building 
running parallel to the Strand, and its site is now 
occupied by the houses Nos, 54 to 64, the bank 
of Messrs, Coutts being the centre. It stands on 
the Covent Garden front of Durham House.” Mr. 
Timbs, in the Curiosities of London (pp. 330-1), 
agrees with Mr, Walford, and says that it stood 
on the south side of the Strand, having been built 
by the Earl of Salisbury on the site of the stables 


of Durham House. He adds that “it was taken 
down in 1737, and the site covered with houses ; 
the name is retained in Exchange Court.” Mr. 
T. J. Smith, however, in his Streets of London 
(1849), pp. 144-5, states that it was “ pulled 
down in 1696 by the Earl of Salisbury, along with 
Salisbury House, when Cecil Street was first —" 


Tae Dennam Famity §. vii. 107).—Your 
correspondent Orriz does not say whether it is 
the English or Scotch family he desires to know 
about. Presuming that the four brothers Denham 
who attended Prince Charles Edward Stewart to 
the field of Culloden in 1746 belonged to the 
northern Denhams, I beg leave to give him a few 
particulars of the family; but I regret that I am 
unable to mention anything as to the fate of the 
brothers; indeed, I was not aware that any of my 
name had been in the ranks of the Highlanders 
at Culloden, and should be glad to learn what he 
knows of the descendents of the brother who re- 
mained in the Isle of Wight. 

The Denhams of Westshield, in Lanarkshire, 
were the principal family in Scotland of the name, 
which is territorial, and originally derived from 
the barony of Denholm, or Denham, in Roxburgh- 
shire, of which Sir Thomas Cranstoun of that ilk 
obtained a charter of confirmation Sept. 10, 1441. 
Sir Thomas was ancestor of the late Lord Cran- 
stoun, whose arms were similar to the Denhams’, 
showing a probable family connexion. Possibly 
Sir Thomas or an ancestor had acquired the 
barony of Denham by marriage with the heiress. 
The Cranstoun arms are: Gules, three cranes argent. 
Crest, a crane sleeping with the head under its 
wing, lifting up one foot with a stone; and for 
supporters on the right side a lady richly attired 
holding out a bunch of strawberries to a buck 
proper, the supporter on the left side. Motto, 
“Thou shalt want ere I want.” The arms of Den- 
ham of West Shiels, or Westshield, were: Gules, 
a chevron argent, between three cranes’ heads 
erased or; crest, a crane proper, holding in her 
left foot a stone; motto, “Cura dat Victoriam.” 
The Denhams of England, four fusiles in fesse, 
ermine (see Nisbet’s Heraldry, vol. i.). 

From the Denham Une given in the Colt- 
ness collections (Maitland Club) the family seems 
to have had an early settlement in Lanarkshire, 
probably about the year 1450, or earlier. Andrew 
Denham, of Braidstain, married Marion Liddell, 
the heiress of Westshield, and it descended, first 
by males for many generations, and afterwards by 
females, to the late Sir James Stewart Denham 
Bart., who died at Cheltenham Aug. 5, 1839, aged 
ninety-five, being at the time of his death the 
senior 1 and the oldest soldier in the British 
army. He was colonel of the Scots Greys from 1815 


till his death, and had been an officer for seventy~ 
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eight a He was styled the “ Father of the 
British Calvalry,” to him having been confided in 
1788 the reducing to order and uniformity its 
_ of tactics and field movements. In the 

nquisitiones Speciales (Omissa), under the head- 
ing “ Lanark,” we find that Symon Dennum was 
served heir “Joannis Liddaill, avi, in terris de 
Westscheill in baronia de Carnwith.” The date of 
the retour is June 16, 1506. 

By reference to the Denham pedigree it will be 
seen that from the ancient family of Denham of 
Westshield are descended some of the principal 
families of Scotland. I refer your correspondent 
to the very interesting descent sheet of the Den- 
ham memoir of the Coltness collections, The name 
is not often to be met with now, but more fre- 

uently under the modern spelling Denholm than 
the older and more correct form Denham; the 
names are the same, however. Your correspondent 
will find some of the family settled in East Lothian, 
Berwickshire, and Lanarkshire, and a few in other 
counties, but the whole number is very small. 

Sir William Denham, Bart., of Westshield, 
Master of the Mint, is stated in the pedigree to 
have been born in 1630 and to have died in 1732. 
If this is correct he was one hundred and two 

ears old at his death. He was married, first, to 
anet Maxwell; secondly, to Elizabeth Henderson, 
of the Fordel family; and thirdly, to Catherine, 
daughter of the Lord Cardross, but died without 
issue, or, at all events, surviving issue. “John 
Denham ” seems to have held the office of Com- 
missary-General of the Scots army in 1650; and 
“James Denham,” cornet of horse in the Scots 
army, was taken prisoner, along with other 
officers, by Oliver Cromwell at the battle of 
Dunbar, Sept. 3, 1650. 

A very early reference to the English Denhams 
concludes this rather lengthy reply to your corre- 
spondent. On the 14th of February, 1365, there 
was an indenture between King Edward IIT. and 
the abbot of St. Albans granting corrody to 
Walter de Denham. We D. 

9, Holyrood Crescent, Glasgow. 

P.S. There was a title existing “Lord Denham” 
in the English peerage about 1400 or so; I forget 
the exact date. 


Tae Smatrest Parish Cuvrcn Enciaxp 
(6" 8S. vi. 514).—My late father-in-law, the Rev. 
A. Cox, Rector of Askerswell, a native of Gains- 
borough, always used to say that he had officiated 
in two of the very smallest churches in England, 
viz., Pilham, described by Mr. Buenxiysorr, and 
Chilcombe, in Dorset, of which latter parish he 
held the curacy in conjunction with his incum- 
bency up to the time of his death, I do not know 
the dimensions of Chilcombe, but there can 
scarcely be a smaller church in England. It isa 
complete little structure, however, and has lost 


none of its ancient thirteenth century features, 
There is a curious piece of oak carving over the 
Communion table, said to have been taken from 
the stern of a foreign ship and presented to this 
church by the family of Admiral Lord Nelson, 
who own a part of the parish. The subject is a 
Scriptural one, but it is many years since I saw it. 
The parish contains less than thirty inhabitants ; 
it lies in a secluded spot amongst the downs 
between the road from Dorchester to Bridport and 
the Channel coast. J. MaskeEtt. 
Emanuel Hospital, Westminster, 


Not a few of the readers of “ N. & Q.” will have 
visited Wastdale, in the Lake district, and some 
may have attended service in the church there, 
said to be the smallest in England. I am not 
aware of its precise internal dimensions, but should 
say, from memory, that these could scarcely be 
less than those mentioned of Pilham. The occa- 
sion on which I was present at the service in 
Wastdale Church was in connexion with the 
harvest festival of the dale, and it was symbolized 
by a large fleece placed on the Communion table. 
The choir consisted of the officiating clergyman’s 
wife and little daughter, reinforced when they 

used for want of breath by the clergyman 

imself. The congregation present did not number 
more than a dozen persons at the outside, and I 
thought the interior looked fairly occupied. The 
sermon preached was the briefest I ever heard— 
short of four minutes, as I timed it. The well- 
known William Ritson and his wife Dinah kept 
the inn there at that period. 

James Hippert, 
Preston. 


It has been distinctly stated that Culbone 
Church, West Somerset, is smaller than St. 
Lawrence’s Church in the Isle of Wight. It was 
the parish church of Ada Byron, and the Lovelace 
pew had the distinction of being supplied with 
straw mats on the seats as cushions when the 
writer saw it many years since. Culbone Church 
is placed in so deep a coombe in the forest between 
Porlock and Lynton that the sun does not shine 
on it during the winter months. I cannot place 
my hand just now on the exact dimensions of this 
church, but probably some of your readers may be 
able to give them. W. Symons. 


I once sketched old Buttermere Chapel, between 
Derwentwater and Ennerdale, but failed to take 
dimensions; it is very small, and “ not capable of 
containing more than half a dozen householders.” 
It is a rectangular fabric, without or or chancel. 
The new building, close by, has only five pews on 


each side, with a square one at the end. It is 
the larger of the two. Would some Lake-dweller 
or tourist give the exact measurements ? 
W. F. Hoxsow, 
Woodleye, Cove, Farnborough. 
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The church of Lullington, in Sussex, is sixteen 
feet square, interior measurement. The popula- 
tion of the parish at the last census was sixteen. 
This curious little church is accessible from East- 
bourne by a walk of five miles over the Downs, 
through the pretty and interesting village of 
Levington. Those who wish to shorten the return 
journey may take the train at Berwick station, 
two miles from Lullington ; those who wish to 
prolong it may come on to Selmeston, where 
the last number of “N. & Q.” will be found to 
answer as a passport. W. D. Parisn, 

Selmeston. 

There is a very small parish church on the Wye, 
at Liancant, Gloucestershire, whose- superficial 
area, I think, must be less than that of Pilham, 
considering that the latter has an apse 6ft. Gin. 
deep. Lilancant Church is a trifle under 40ft. 
long by 12ft. wide, and is perfectly plain, the 
only architectural feature being a round-headed 
window at the east end. There is no chancel, the 
only distinction being a raised floor of a few 
inches for about a third of the extent of the 
building. This very old church is now in disuse, 
the roof has been removed, and the doorway par- 
tially built up. The last service was held here 
about 1864 or 1865. There is no sign of its 
ever having been seated. There is a — 


32, Ainger Road, N.W, 


I recently found the following story in the 
“Varieties” column of a newspaper. en Sir 
George Rose was dining on one occasion with the 
late Lord Langdale, his host spoke of the very 
diminutive church in Langdale, of which his lord- 
ship was patron. “It is not bigger,” said Lord 
Langdale, “than this dining-room.” “No,” re- 
turned Sir George, “and the living not half so 
good.” IRONDELLE, 


_Cnance or Crest (6 S, vii. 107).—It is not 
likely that Mr. Saurer will find any rule for the 
alterations of which he speaks; but he himself 
supplies, if he be correct, an extraordinary amount 
of authority. He speaks, 1, of the original; 2, of 
the first difference; 3, of the second difference; 4, 
of the third difference; 5, of what he calls a fourth 
difference on the authority of a grant 9 H. VIII; 
6, 7, 8, 9, confirmations of all these, 1, 2, 3, 4, at 
subsequent visitations to the original. It would be 
interesting to learn on what data he has founded 
this idea, A grant 9 H. VIII. must have been surely 
prior to all visitations; and were not these cases 
of men of different families, not really differences 
in the case of “ younger sons upon setting up a 
house”? Arms apparently allowed in visitation 
books are sometimes accompanied by a contem- 
porary grant not there noticed; and occasionally, 
at a subsequent visitation, apparently in ignor- 
ance of the first or from other reasons, the arms 


allowed show somewhat different bearings in arms 
and crest, though a descent from the first family is 
distinctly recorded. Cwr, 


An Oxrorp Jev v’Esprir or 1848 (6 §, 
vii. 104, 353).—The readers of “ N. & Q.” may 
well be pleased at being reminded of the famous 
Oxford squib by Mr. Picxrorp, whose Oxford 
reminiscences are so numerous. But he must 
allow me to remark that there seem to be three or 
four inaccuracies in his version which may admit 
of correction from the previous insertions as com- 
municated by Tewars to “N. & Q.,”1" S. viii. 584, 
and by Mr. W. P. Storer, ix. 113, which, how- 
ever, differ from one another. The title should 
be “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” as in the 
French motto. There should be between “to 
it” and “The Vice-Chancellor” the sentence 
“The term of their tyranny is at length accom- 

lished.” There should be at the foot “ Floreat 
ceum.” Has the original ‘‘(Queen’s)” after 
“Wrightson”? It probably has not. It may be 
mentioned that Guizot was in the Sheldonian this 
year, and on being ized “was escorted by 
acclamation from the area to the doctors’ seats in 
the upper semicircle” (G. V. Cox, Recollections of 
Oxford, p. 346, Lond. 1868); also that Mr. Gladstone 
received his D.C.L. degree amid the fiercest opposi- 
tion in consequence of his recent political course : 
“Not a word of Dr. Phillimore’s presentation 
h was allowed to be heard” (ib.). The 
author was supposed, I imagine, to be not Canon 
Shirley, but a wit who is still living, and whom, 
therefore, I forbear to name. But this may have 
been corrected by later information. 

I was at Hastings on the occasion of Louis 
Philippe’s arrival at St. Leonards after his 
landing at Newhaven on March 3rd, 1848, 
The circumstances attending his exile, as con- 
nected with these towns, may be briefly noticed. 
The Times had for some time, through its corre- 
spondents, been placing the foreigner in posses- 
sion of every conceivable means for the invasion 
of England, to the alarm of the residents on the 
south coast, and to the stirring up of Hastings 
courage, through which, anticipating the general 
movement, a volunteer regiment of rifles was or- 
ganized for self-protection. On a sudden the news 
of invasion came, but it was by Louis Philippe, in 
the person of Mr. Smith and his small company of 
followers, which had landed at Newhaven and had 
come on to St. Leonards. When the Empress 
Eugénie came to England under similar circum- 
stances, she also came to Hastings, and took refuge 
in the Marine Hotel, next door to the former 
residence of her husband in 1840, where she 
was attended by the same physician, Dr. Blake- 
ston(?), who had attended him and (?) Louis 
Philippe as well. Ep. MaRsHALL, 

Sandford St, Martin. 
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Nvuracues (6" §. vii. 247, 313).—I have re- 
produced in the Giornale degli Eruditi ¢ Curiosi 
the query on this subject by Dr. Cuarnock and 
the learned reply by Mr. C. H, E, Carmicnast. 
I have myself received several replies, notably one 
from Prof. Ettore Pais, Director of the Museum, 
Sassari, Sardinia, at the present moment absent in 
Berlin on a visit to the illustrious Mommsen. 
I condense the substance of the replies received 
by me, as they may be of interest to your readers. 

The etymology of the word nuraghes has been 
often attempted, but hitherto without success, 
Some have found its origin in the Semitic root 
nur, fire. Canon Spano, the distinguished Sar- 
dinian antiquary, takes nur-hag to mean fire- 
circle, or hearth, which would agree well with his 
view that the nuraghes were dwelling-houses, On 
the other hand, Prof. Flecchia, in the Memorie 
of the Royal Academy of Turin, regarded this 
etymology as unfounded, and proposed a very 
ingenious theory of his own, based on the prin- 
ciples of Neo-Latin Glottology, arguing a possible 
change of m into nm. Thus, nuraghes would be 
muraghes, muracci, i.¢., old houses, literally old 
walls, But of this change of letters no proof has 
been given, and Prof. Pais is unacquainted with 
any documents in which the name appears under 
the supposed form of muraghes, while the existing 
form nuraghes may be traced in writings dated 
as far back as the thirteenth century. 

The suggestion made by Prof. Pais in the Atti 
of the Royal Academy of ‘the Lincei of Rome, on 
the other hand, seems to deserve careful cunsidera- 
tion. Pointing to the fact that nuraghes exist in 
the island of Minorca under the name of talaiats, 
and that the island itself was called Nura, while 
there are districts in Africa called Nourali and 
Naragarra, Pais urges the possibility of an African 
source for the disputed etymology. 

The form nwraghe is clearly indigenous in Sar- 
dinia, as appears by the number of places recorded 
in the extract from La Marmora printed in 
“N. & Q.” in Mr. Carmicuazt’s reply. It 
would seem, therefore, that the hypothesis adopted 
by Prof. Pais agrees very well with the reasoning 
of those ethnologists who advocate the Libyan 
origin of the early inhabitants of the Balearic 
Islands and also of Sardinia. 

The true etymology is, perhaps, still to be 
sought ; but, in the meanwhile, the views of 
Prof. Pais seem deserving of consideration by Dx. 
Cuarnock and other English philologists and 
ethnologists interested in the long-standing problem 
of the origin and etymology of the nuraghes, 

Epitor “GioRNALE DEGLI 
Ervpit1 Curiosi.” 
Padua. 


Broxer (4 xii. 143, 195, 377; 6" S. vii. 
349).—I cannot admit that I have added the 


senses “employ, have the use of,” of the M.E. 
verb broken, out of my own head, as Dr. Cuance 
accuses me of doing. I appeal from the senses as 
given by Matzner to the very examples which 
Matzner cites. The very common phrase “so 
mot I brouke min eyen” means, “as I hope to 
have the use of my eyes.” The fact that I long 
ago explained brouke by “to use” in my glossary 
to Havelok, and brooke by “continue to use” in 
my glossary to Specimens of English, at once dis- 
poses of the accusation that I invented these ex- 
planations for the purpose of mantbalating the 
senses of the word. That the word is difficult, I 
admit ; that Dr. Cuance may be right is pro- 
bable. Still that only shows that I am fallible, 
not that I am an impostor. It is very difficult 
not to err unconsciously; but I think all will bear 
witness that imposition is just the very thing I 
have uncompromisingly protested against as well 
as I can ever since I have written anything. It 
is insufficient to say that I am “not aware 1” 
manipulate the senses of words; for the senses 
“employ, have the use of” most certainly occur. 
Certainly Dr. Cuance’s list of words in -ere will 
be useful, if there is space for it; it must be 
rather a long one. Watrer W. Sxzar. 


Tue Patroxrmic -1nc (6% vii. 301).—Mar, 
KeErsLakeE runs a-tilt at Kemble’s canon as to the 
gentile patronymic names in -ing, and quotes me 
as es accepted it. If he will look at the notes 
appended to the passage he refers to (Words and 
Places, p. 134), he will see that I notice certain 
notable exceptions to the law that -ing is ordinarily 
a patronymic suffix, and that I draw special atten- 
tion to Kemble’s remarkable paper in the Philolo- 
em Proceedings (vol. iv. pp. 1-9), in which he 
argely qualifies the osusediiction laid down in 
The Saxons in England. I would also observe 
that a large number of names in -ham, especially 
those near rivers, have nothing to do with home or 
heim ; but it is only exceptionally, as in the case 
of Durham, that these are corruptions of holm. 
The correct meaning was long ago pointed out by 
Leo in his Rectitudines, and a number of good 
instances have been brought together by Mr. 
Monkhouse in his Bedfordshire Etymologies. The 
modern pronunciation often preserves the etymo- 
logy, -hdim being a place enclosed or hemmed in, 
while -ham denotes the home of the primitive 
settler. Isaac TaYLor. 


Mavpicyryom vii. 148)—The ingre- 
dients of the dish called maupigyrn are exactly 
the same as those of a dish called mawmeny in the 
Babees Boke (p. 53) and in Household Ordinances 
(p. 455). The recipe for the latter is “Take 


brawne of capons or of hennys and dry tham wele 
and towse [bruise or cut] tham smalle; than take 
thyk mylk of almonds, and put the saide brawg 
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therto and styr it wele ouer the fyre, and seson it 
with suger and powder of canelle, with mase, 
quibibs and anneys in confete.” The first syllable 
is, I think, the Norman French mat in mat-on, 
which M. Grandgagnage explains as “ grumeau ou 
caillot de lait Afr. [Old Fr.] mat, mate, lait caillé 
dont on fait le fromage.” He also explains it as 
meaning “sorte de fromage fait de créme et 
d’ceufs mélés.” Roquefort has, “ Mat, mate, lait 
caillé dont on fait le fromage; ces mots sont 
encore usités dans plusieurs provinces de la France.” 
Its primary meaning is something that forms a 
mass, and it is, therefore, a name for the flower of 
the snow-ball (guelder rose). When applied to 
milk it denotes a curded state. In the Walloon 
country and in Picardy it appears in “matoufe, 
ragout composé d’aliments mélangés ou mélés.” 
Pigyrn is probably connected with Med. Lat. 
iccta, & files chicken, for the dish was formed 
chiefly of milk, the brawn of capons, and “ chicken 
parboiled and chopped.” J. D. 
Belsize Square. 


Tae Beacon Tower near Woxine (6 §. vii. 
107).—I remember this tower, having resided in 
the neighbourhood from 1825 to 1834. It was 
about one hundred feet high, and open from ground 
to roof, though there were indications of stairs 
having once existed. The occupier of Hoe Farm, 
in whose grounds it stood, had a colony of pigeons 
which nestled in and about its leaden roof. I saw 
it again about the year 1840 or 1841 intact. About 
1875 or 1876 I walked from Woking Common sta- 
tion to Woking itself, and missed the once familiar 
object. Upon inquiry I was told that a few years 
previously the owner had blown the bottom out 
with gunpowder, for the sake of the bricks of 
which the tower was built. 

The tradition in the neighbourhood, when I was 
a boy, was that it had been built by a very wicked 
man named Zouch, who then lived at the foot 
of the hill upon which it stood, and that it was 
used for a beacon to guide persons crossing the 
heaths, There was also a row of houses adjoining 
Woking Churchyard, which were of extraordinary 
height, and which were said to have been built b 
the same man to shut out the view of the chure 
from his house. There were scores of legends as to 
this Zouch, every one of which represented him as 
a monster of wickedness. Mr. Lynw is wrong in 
— of a church at Stoke, there being no 
church there. Send Church and Woking Church 
would be pretty nearly in the line indicated. 

E. Epw. 

Harborne, Birmingham. — 

See the new edition of a Surrey. 

Rusticvs, 
_Wenpisn. and Mawx (6 vi. 208, 435, 
vil, 316).—C. W. S. says at the last reference 
that the Manx sermons at certain remote Dissent- 


ing chapels in Man are “all that is now left of 
the public use of Manx.” But surely the Acts of 
Tynwald are still proclaimed yearly in Manx as 
well as in English, from the Tynwald Hill at St. 
John’s? When I was last in the island, some 
ten years ago, I heard Manx spoken, though rarely, 
in the market place at Douglas on market day; 
I heard it on the hills above the Foxdale lead 
mines, and in cottages near Peel, and (I think) 
at Craigneish, and certainly in some farmsteads 
on the west coast, beyond Glen May. At one of 
these the whole household spoke Manx among 
themselves, and the elders hardly knew any 
English. 

The only way to preserve the Manx tongue is 
to encourage it and make it useful, which could 
be done by allowing it in schools side by side 
with English, and by fostering among the people 
a taste for their own old legends and ballads, 
This, however, cannot be hoped for. The Manx- 
men, indeed, have a certain just pride in Ellan 
Vannin. But when asmall and poor people, of 
mixed race, is suddenly allowed to share the 
wealth of Liverpool nm | Manchester, is invaded 
by countless British Trinculos, whose money it 
understands but whose contemptuous ignorance it 
takes for wisdom, then truly we may abandon 
all hope that the insular life and language will 
last. The Philistines are upon Ellan Vannin, or 
rather she herself is in league with a 


Cartuep (6% §, vi. 387).—The use of chill as a 
verb, in the sense of to take the chill off, is not a 
slang expression, but one found in various counties 
of England. I have frequently heard the word so 
used in Yorkshire with reference to water, beer, 
milk, &., and have met with the word in divers 
glossaries, to wit, those of Shropshire, Leicester- 
shire, Northamptonshire, Lincolnshire, and Sussex. 
Sub “ Beer-chiller,” the Rev. T. L. O. Davies, in his 
Supplementary Glossary, has, “A pot or vessel 
used to warm beer. The name seems to be given 
on the lwcus a non lucendo principle. In Sketches 
by Boz (“ Mr. Watkins Tottle”), Dickens speaks 
of ‘a pint pot, the contents of which were 
chilling on the hob.’” And again, “ We should 
have gone dreaming on until the pewter pot on 
the table, or the little beer-chiller on the fire, had 
started into life, and addressed to us a long story 
of days gone by” (Sketches by Boz, “ Parlour 
Orator ”). F, Birxseck Terry. 


Bisnor Sprat §, vii. 106).—It by 
his wife’s will, 1726, that she bequeathed, among 
other legacies, her seal of arms and the pedigree 
of her grandfather, Sir Jno. Zouch, also the 
wedding-ring of her grandmother, Lady spe 
to her husband’s nephew, Jno. Glover. It wou d 


thus appear that she was connected with both the 
Zouch and Wolseley families, W. 8, 
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ror Crave (6™ vii. 90).—Webster’s 
Diet. (1880) gives “ Clave, obsolete; clove, obsoles- 
cent.” The form used by the Poet Laureate is to 
be found in Shakespeare :— 

“When thou clovest thy crown i’ the middle, and 
gavest away both parts, thou borest thy ass on thy back 
o'er the dirt: thou hadst little wit in thy bald head 
ax thou gavest thy golden one away,”—King Lear, 


Bhelley uses the p.p. cloven :— 
* How will th oa, oom to its depth with terror, 
in ” 


Gape like a 
Prometheus Unbound, Act I, 
Probably clove may be found in his poems. 
F. OC. Binxseck Terry. 
Cardiff, 


“Lonpon perore THe Great Fire” §. 
vii. 348).—I have a thin large quarto of Herbert’s 
London before the Great Fire, 1817, with neither 
title-page nor “finis.” The plates, several and 
very good, are noted as published by W. Herbert, 
and others by Boydell. If your correspondent 
thinks this is the book he refers to, and cannot 
otherwise see it, I will with pleasure show it to 
him, either here or in London, W. Renp.e. 

Treverbyn, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


N. Hawxesmoor’s “Snort Histroricat Ac- 
count or Lonpon 1736 vii, 
348).—Mr. Gray can see a on in this library. 


H, Overatt. 
Guildhall Library, E.C, 


Wooprurr Famriy (6" §. vii. 127).—Having 
lately observed in Major Lawrence-Archer’s Monu- 
mental Inscriptions of the West Indies a note on 
the rare occurrence of the name of Kirton in pedi- 
grees, I, the great-granddaughter of a Kirton, 

ave been tracing in the Harleian MSS. their 
different intermarriages, and I shall be pleased to 
let H. L. W. have all information I have gain 
about the family of Woodruffe. VLOe 


To Waine (6" S. v. 468; vi. 94, 256, 523).— 
Can correct in this, that no one has men- 
tioned the use of wring in Goldsmith’s Stanzas on 
Woman ?— 

“ The only act her guilt to cover, 
To hide her shame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover 
And wring his bosom, is to die,” 
Ep. Marsuatt, 


Ovstom at THe Barincina-1n oF 
Lieut (6™ vi. 346, 524).—In a translation of 
a French lady’s travels in Spain, printed for Samuel 
Crouch, at the corner of Pope’s Head Alley, next 
Cornhill, in 1692, I find in letter ix. of the second 
eg “From Madrid, this 29th of March, 

“After the Collation was ended, Flamboys were 
brought in; there came in first a little simple Fellow, 
white with Age, who was Governor of the Pages: Ho 


had a great Gold Chain and a Medal about his Neck; 
this was the present he had at the Prince of Montelaon's 
Marriage, he kneel'd down upon one knee in the middle 
of the Gallery, and aloud said, Let the most holy Sacra- 
ment be prais'd; to which every body answer’d, For 
ever ; This is their Custom, when Light is brought in,” 
W. R. Tare, 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


A hymn of high antiquity and Catholic use is the 
Hymnus Vespertinus, of which St. Basil writes in 
Liber de Spiritu Sancto ad Amphiloch., cap. xxix. 
(Opp., tom. iii. p. 62 B.): xat doris pev 6 
pypatov éxeivwv THs értAvyviov eyapurrias 
(in gratiarum actione ad lucernas), 
éxopev’ 6 Aads dpyxalav ddinot tiv 

viv, «.7.A. There is a translation of this 
hymn by John Keble, as one of the poems on the 
“Lighting of Lamps,” in the Lyra Apostolica, 
Ixii. p. 73, 1836. The hymn itself is given at 
p. 74, from Routh’s iguie Sacre (iii, 299, 
Oxon, 1815) as a hymn of the second or third 
century. Ep. 


In Hungary people wish “ Good evening” when 
they bring in a light or when they light the candles 
at dark. L. L. K. 

North Ferriby, East Yorkshire. 


Carerways (6 §, vii. 88, 354).—This word, 
or a form of it, seems well known in the States, 
“Don’t you know,” says Mr. Spoopendyke to 
his wife, during their friendly game of checkers 
(draughts), “ you’ve got to move cattecornered /” 
(Mr. and Mrs, yke, Ward & Lock’s 
edition, p. 33). James Britren. 


“Tue Burrerrty’s Batt,” &c. §. vii. 90, 
118, 136, 158, 178, 236, 258, 314, 357).—On re- 
ference to Jesse’s Life of Beau Brummell, vol. i. 

. 241-2, I find that the subject on which Beau 

rummell wrote was The Butterfly’s Funeral. 
In a note it is added “that the Butterfly’s Ball 
and @ "s Feast was written by W. 
Roscoe, Esq., for his children, and set to music 
by order of their Majesties for the Princess Mary, 
the present Duchess of Gloucester.” L. L. H. 


Portine tue Devin A Boor (6 §. vii. 368). 
—Mnk. E. Gonruorp may feel interested in know- 
ing that the representation of “John Schorne 
holding a boot into which he has just conjured 
the devil” undoubtedly refers to the supposed 
magical attributes of “ Maister John Shorne, that 
blessed man borne,” a wonder-working sage once 
living in the little village of Shorne, about four 
miles from Gravesend, Kent, and who has been 
called indifferently by the local chroniclers 
“ Maister John Shorne,” and “ Sir John Shorne.” 
His reputation was based on the tradition that 
he cured agues and confined the devil in a boot. 
Though never canonized, shrines were erected in 


his honour at Shorne and North Marston, Buck 
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inghamshire. At Cawston and Gately, in Nor- 
folk, he is pictured with a “glory” round his head 
on the -screens, while a chapel was devoted to 
him at Windsor. I have long cherished the 
notion that the leathern boot in which his satanic 
majesty was supposed to be imprisoned—no doubt 
a metaphorical expression, conveying an idea of 
the sufferings of pedestrians through tight boots 
in olden days—might account for the popularity of 
the “Leathern Boot,” afterwards corrupted into 
“Teather Bottle,” so popular as a tavern sign 
in this part of Kent. E. L. Buancwarp. 


Att Sours (6 vii. 8, 295).—I venture to 
think that the church at Aughton, referred to by 
Mr. Bienxrnsorp as a solitary example of the 
extraordinary name of “ All Souls” being given to 
a church, did not originally bear that name, which 
was probably the invention of some very ignorant 
or very ultra-Protestant rector—I ask pardon for 
the hendiadys—in comparatively modern times. 
My reason for saying this is that I find in the 
Testamenta Eboracensia (Surtees Society, pt. ii. 
p. 76) this same church is called by the more 
appropriate name of “ All Saints.” The words are 
from the will of Aleisa Myton: “Item, lego ad 
fabricam ecclesis Omnium Sanctorum de Aghton 
quinque marcas argenti.” The date of the will is 
1440. I need scarcely say that All Souls’ College, 
Oxford—a foundation in memory of all who 
perished in the wars with France—is not a case in 

oint. The service for the consecration of churches 
is sufficient to show the impropriety of dedicating 
a church to “ All Souls.” We certainly are dread- 
fully in want of a Congregation of Rites to keep 
these things straight. C. K. W. 

PRONOUNCED 4S A §S, 
vii. 107).—Perhaps the following quotation from 
the Poet Laureate’s Northern Farmer, Old Style, 
will be of interest to Cornzert 

“ But summun ‘ull come ater mei mayhap wi’ ’is kittle 


o’ steam 
Huzzin’ an’ maiizin’ the blessed feiilds wi’ the Divil’s 
oiin tedim.” St. xvi, 


F. C. Terry. 


With the statement of Cornpert Breve that 
team is pronounced as a dissyllable in Rutland, I 
am as satisfied as though my own ears had been 
witness to such utterance, having myself heard the 
same both in Mid-Beds and North Bucks, which 
are on the road to Rutland going from London. 
The word feast was also treated in the same way, 
+. ¢., the improper diphthong was unwittingly em- 
ployed as a diveresis, which the word became 
auricularly a dissyllable. The same peculiarity 


obtains in some of the western counties, but with 
this difference, that in the latter case the soft labial 
J is vocalized into the hard labial v. 


James Street, Buckingham Gate, = Semmmen. 


A Town Beavis cattep “ Ban-Becear” (6% 
S. vii. 106).—Grose, in his Glossary, has, “ Bang- 
beggar, a beadle, Derbysh.” Messrs. Nodal and 
Milner, in their Lancashire Glossary (E.D.S.), 
give the word in the same form as the “name for 
a person who kept off noisy intruders during church 
time. From bang, to beat.” They quote, “ Just 
then owd Pudge, th’ bangbeggar, coom runnin’ 
into th’ pew, an’ he fot Dick a souse at back 
o’ th’ yed wi’ his silver-nobbed pow” (Waugh, 
Barrel Organ, p. 29). Bangbeggar is defined in 
Leigh’s Cheshire Glossary as “a beadle, one of 
whose duties it was to take up and drive away 
any beggars in the district, and ‘ prosecute them 
as the law directs.” In Staffordshire the word 


appears as banbeggar. 
F. Birxseck Terry. 


I think this name ought to be bangbeggar, be- 
cause some forty years ago it was the provincial 
term applied to the parish beadle in the county 
of Chester, from his presumed power of being able 
to apply corporal punishment to vagrants. In 
Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words may be found, s.v. Bang (2), “ To strike ; 
to shut with violence. Var. Dial. Hence, to 
surpass, to beat.”  Bangbeggar, “A beadle, 
Derbyshire. Also a term of reproach, a vaga- 
bond.” Hogarth, in one of the scenes of his 
idle and industrious apprentices, has depicted 
the beadle or bangbeggar discharging one of the 
functions of his office, by stealing unawares on 
the idle apprentice playing at chuck farthing on a 
tombstone during divine service, and preparing to 
apply his uplifted rattan to the boy’s person. 

Joun. Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Aw Arrractive Womay (6 vii. 106).— 
The incident alluded to by G. W. M., of a wife 
who buried eight husbands, reminds me of an 
epigram of Martial’s (ix. 16) on a wicked woman 
who buried seven husbands, whom she was sus- 
pected of having poisoned, and then raised a 
monument to their memory, and at the foot in- 
scribed, “ Se fecisse Chloe,” which was interpreted 
as a confession of her crimes :— 

« Inscripsit tumulo septem celebrata virorum 

Se fecisse Chloe. Quid pote simplicius.” 
In the Westminster Review, April, 1853, this was 
thus paraphrased :— 

“ In Stepney churchyard seven tombs in a row 

For the reader's soft sympathy call ; 
On each, ‘ My dear husband lies buried below,’ 
And Chloe the widow to all.” 
I cannot vouch for the seven tombs in Stepney 
churchyard ; perhaps those who know the locality 
better than I do may be able to do so. 

By way of P.S. I may mention the case of a 
grateful woman I heard of in Somersetshire. She 
had lived on bad terms with her hushand, but 
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when he died she had inscribed on his tomb, “ The 

Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; 

blessed be the name of the Lord.” For which of 

the two events she was most grateful remained in 

doubt until she remarked that “a fat sorrow was 

better than a lean one.” G. G. Harpinenam. 
Temple. 


Ricwarp Goven, toe Antiquary (6" 8. vii. 
108).—The bearings of the family of Gough, of 
Perry Hall, co. Stafford, to a junior branch of 
which the antiquary belonged, are “Gu., on a fesse 
ar., between three boars’ heads couped or, a lion 

taz. Crest, a boar’s head couped ar., devour- 
bog a broken spear gu. Motto, ‘Domat omnia 
virtus”” Another branch of the family was raised 
to the peerage under the title of Barons Calthorpe, 
and bears the same arms. The crest is described, 
however, as “a boar’s head couped ar., pierced 
through the cheek with a broken spear gu”; the 
motto being, “ Gradu diverso viauna.” Sir Henry 
Gough, the first baron, assumed the name of Cal- 
thorpe on succeeding to the estates of his kins- 
man Sir Henry Calthorpe (vide Burke’s Peerage). 
Families of Gough in the counties of Gloucester, 
Radnor, and Somerst bore a kindred coat, viz., 
Ar., three boars’ heads couped sa., armed or. 


He was entitled to impale Argent, three talbots’ 
heads erased sable, langued gules, between nine 
eross crosslets of the last, his wife having been 
Anne, the daughter of Thomas Hall, Esq., of 
Goldings, Herts, F, 


Prayer vii. 147).—No meaning 
whatever can be assigned to the outlines described 
by A.J. M. It may be remarked, however, that 
most of these carpets are woven by mountaineers, 
who have no notions beyond their daily wants, 
unless they may have inherited some corrupt 
form of ancient art and symbolism. As is enjoined 
by the Koran, “Turn thy face towards the holy 
temple of Mecca” (chap. ii. v. 139), the pointed 
end of a design is placed in that direction in 
divine worship (praise, not prayer). 

Wittram Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 


The devices referred to by A. J. M. are no 
doubt pictorial reminders of the mehhra’b or niche 
which is made in the wall of a mosque to point 
out the direction of Mecca. Sr. SwitHty. 


Tae Frencn Preposirion A (6" §, vii. 108).— 
The inquirer may find help in Freund and Theil’s 
Latin and French Dictionary (Paris, Didot). 

A. 


“Cor Marks” Inpra (5" §, vii. 41).—At 
this reference the cup marks found in India on 
the boulders surrounding tumuli and on rocks 


were noticed by me, and it wag suggested that the 


permutations of large and small cups might be a 
primitive style of writing or inscription, after the 
manner of the permutations of dots and strokes 
in the Morse system of primitive printing by 
electric telegraph. The paper by M. Terrien 
de Lacouperie, Journal of Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. xiv., seems to confirm this view, and 
notices the similarity of the Kumaon cup marks 
and the “Ho” map of the Chinese “ Yh King.” 
It seems desirable, then, that antiquaries should 
carefully note such permutations. I shall be glad 
of any information bearing on the subject. 
H. Riverr-Carwac, F.S.A, 
Ghazepur, India. 


oF THE Looxine-Giass (6" §, 
vii. 108).—I remember that in Kesteven it was 
not considered at all the thing to give oneself the 
pleasure of introducing a baby to itself in a look- 
ing-glass; but I cannot recall ever hearing why it 
was “not lucky.” The supposed doom of the re- 
flected infant reminds one of the fate of Narcissus, 
I confess I had a suspicion that it was fear for 
herself, and not for her child, that led a mother to 
deprecate anything suggestive of an early replica 
of it, I thought the fancy might be classed with 
one noted in “ West Sussex Superstitions,” Folk- 
lore Record, vol. i. p. 11:— 

“Those women who would avoid becoming mothers of 
an overwhelming progeny must not allow any one to rock 
their cradles when they are empty :— 

* If you rock the cradle empty 
Then you shall have babies plenty.’ 

A schoolmistress in the adjoining parish was always 
rating her schoiars if they touched her cradle, and ex- 
claiming, ‘There, leave that alone, can’t ye! I have 
children enough already !’” 

By the way, I observe that the rocker has gone 
out of fashion—a check on population never con- 
templated by Mr. Malthus. That it is unlucky 
to break a looking-glass is an article of faith ; that 
* "tis ill luck to see one’s face in a glasse by candle- 
light” is a fancy registered by Brand ; that the 
looking-glass in a death-chamber should be veiled 
is held to be seemly in many parts of England. I 
am not aware that the saying that a woman who 
ties her night-cap before the looking-glass will be 
an old maid has ever been recorded in print; but 
I can readily believe that it has, Sr. Swirxry. 


The superstition referred to prevails here. It 
is also to be found in the county of Durham (ef. 
W. Henderson, Folk-lore of the Northern 
Counties, p. 21 (ed. 1879). 

F. O. Brrxpeck Terry. 


Rergerences WanTep (6" §. vii. 267, 297, 318, 
356).—1. Watt, loc. cit., gives the date of the 
publication of the work entitled “ Moralities | or 
| Essays, Letters, Fables; and | Translations. | 
By Sir Harry Beaumont, London. | Printed for 
R. Dodsley in Pall Mall, wpccti.” It consists of 
167 pages, is divided into books i, and ii., and 
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“The Party colour’d Shield” is fable x. of book i., 
pp. 99-102. Wittiam Pratt, 


Avruors or Quorations Wantep (6" S. vii. 


369).— 
* One far-off Divine event,” &c. 
See the concluding lines of Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam. 
Frepx. Rowe, 
“Thus far with victory our arms are crown’d ; 
For, tho’ we have not fought, yet have we found 
No enemy to fight withal.” 
This quotation, correctly given above, is from Fielding’s 
Tom Thumb, 11, iii. Curusert Beps, 
“T hold that a man is only fit to teach so long as he is 
himself learning daily.”—Dr. Arnold, in letter to H. 
Wise, Life, by Stanley, vol. ii. p. 150, first edit. Is this 
the passage of which Mr, Pickrorp is in search? 


Miscellanecus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


English Men of Letters. Edited by John Morley.— 

Fielding. By Austin Dobson. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Or the important and interesting series in which it is 
included Mr. Austin Dobson’s Fielding is one of the 
chief honours. Much has been written about Fielding, 
and one living writer, Mr, Leslie Stephen, bas furnished 
a critical estimate which, were there in literature such 
a thing as finality, might be accepted as final. Besides 
being an industrious student, Frederick Lawrence, whose 
biography of Fielding saw the light in 1855, hada ripe 
humour and a sympathy with his subject which exactly 
fitted him for the task he undertook. His opportunities 
were limited, however, and Mr. Dobson, while admitting 
the value of his labours, has contrived in some important 
respects to supplement them, Some foundation existe 
for the censure passed by Mr. Dobson upon Lawrence, 
that he attempted an impossible task in seeking to make 
Fielding a literary centre. So good is Lawrence’s work, 
however, that a volume weaker than that of Mr. Dobson 
would probably have failed to obtain a hearing. Very 
modestly does the latest biographer describe his own 
contribution to a more intimate and exact knowledge of 
the great novelist. More than one date previously rest- 
ing wholly on conjecture is now definitely settled, and 
statements which since the days of Murphy have ob- 
tained credit are shown to be erroneous. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the most interesting portion of the additions con- 
sists in a series of extracts from a correspondence, 
apparently unpublished, in which, to Aaron Hill and his 
daughters, Richardson expresses his opinion about his 
greater contemporary and rival. That the author of 
Pamela should regard the author of Jom Jones as “a 
very indelicate, a very impetuous an(d) unyielding- 
spirited man” is so natural it scarcely moves a smile. 

o serious contrast can be entertained between the 
writings of Fielding and those of Richardson. When, 
however, the fact, established from the British Museum 
Catalogue, that Z’om Jones has been translated into 
French, German, Polish, Dutch, and Spanish, is men- 
tioned, it is well to bear in mind that the writings of 
Richardson exercised an influence over French literature 
stronger than was exerted by Fielding or robably by 
any other writer whatever up to the time of —s Mr. 
Dobson writes clearly, agreeably, and well, the facts are 
well marshalled, and the task of praising his work is a 
pleasure. The critical verdicts are, moreover, weighty, 
and the opinions he utters command ct. In one 


particular alone does the delightful volume he has written 


come short of the previous biography of Lawrence—it 
has no index. 


Essai de Bibliographie Oratorienne. Par le 
A.M. P. Ingold, Bibliothécaire de l'Oratoire. (Paris, 
Sauton & Poussielgue.) 

Farner Incoup, the learned and accomplished librarian 

of the French Oratory, has recently published a work 

which commends itself to the notice of all persons in- 
terested in bibliography and in the history of literature. 

Benedictines and Jesuits, to name only these two orders, 

have long had their catalogues of writers; it was high 

time that a congregation which boasts of such men as De 

Bérulle, Richard Simon, Malebranche, and Massillon 

should possess a similar series of fasti. As Father 

Ingold truly remarks, a society which in the short space of 

less than two centuries bas produced 366 authors, many of 

whom are distinguished by their science as well as b 

their virtue, can —_ be proud of the influence it still 

enjoys. Quétif and Echard published the Bibliotheca 

Scriptorum Ordinis Minorum ;} Dom Tassin’s Histoire 

Littéraive de la Conyrégation de Saint Maur is well 

known ; our author's brochure, modestly brought out 

under the simple title of Zssai, is, we hope, only the 
romise of a larger and more ambitious work ; as asketch 
it cannot be too highly praised, 

The honour of composing a literary history of the 
French Uratorians has already tempted several writers, 
and Father Ingold, in his preface, mentions Le Brun 
(1661—1729), Cloyseault (1648-—1728), Batterel (1680— 
1752), Desmolets (1678—1760), Bougerel (1680—1753), 
and lastly Adry (1749—1818) ; but some of the works 
of these authors are incomplete, others have myste- 
riously disappeared, and none of those which time has 
handed down to us realizes satisfactorily the plan con- 
ceived by the present librarian; hence this Zssat, com- 
prising notices and bibliographical lists not only of past, 

ut of contemporary members of the Oratory. Father 

Ingold bas added, by way of introduction to his catalogue, 

Father Adry’s cwn preface, which had never yet been 

printed, and which contains, amongst other details, an 

account of the foundation of the Oratoire. It was not con- 
sistent with the author’s original plan todo otherwise than 
merely mention the less illustrious members of the 
society ; accordingly, the only ones who are made the 
subject of lengthened notices are Adry, Amelotte, Ber- 
thauld, Berthier, Bougerel, Bourbon, Bourgoing, Bourée, 

De Bralion, Cabassut, De Carriéres, Cloyseault, De 

Clugny, De Condren, Desmolets, Duhamel, Duranty de 

Bonrecueil, Faydit, Goujet, Gratry, Houbigant, Lamy, 

Lecointe, Lebrun, Lejeune, Lelong, Malebranche, Mas- 

caron, Massillon, Mauduit, Mérault, Morin, Senault, 

Simon, Tabaraud, Thomassin, De Valroger, De Bérulle, 

and Duguet. In this list, reduced as it is from a far 

longer one, how many are known to our readers? Who 
except journalists have ever heard of the Abbé Govjet’s 
voluminous publications? Who but Bible scholars are 
acquainted with Houbigant’s Prolegomena in Scripturam 

Sacram? The name of Lelong himeclf conveys very 

little impression to persons not interested in the history 

of France; and if Massillon’s sermons are still admired 
by men of taste on this as well as on the other side of 
the Channel, those of Mascaron are scarcely known in 

here is no doubt that, setting apart the notice of 

Cardinal de Bérulle, the three others which are likely 

to be most eagerly consulted will be those of Male- 

branche, Duguet, and Richard Simon ; the first is by M. 

Blampignon, and the last by M. Bernus, who has made 

a special study of Simon’s labours in the various fields of 

sacred criticism. Asa rule, each of the articles beging 

with a fbrief biographical notice of the person mene 
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tioned ; then come a very complete catalogue of works, 
supplemented by notes whenever neceseary, and, finally, 
a Tet of authorities to be consulted. Forty-three large 
octavo pages of close print are taken up by the article 
on Richard Simon; this remarkable work would alone 
suffice to recommend Father Ingold’s Essai de Biblio- 
graphie Oratorienne. When we think of the numerous 
pseudonyms assumed by the author of the Histoire Cri- 
tique (Rec. Sciméon, De Simonville, R. 8. P., Rabbi 
Messe Levi Théologien de la Faculté de Paris, Jéréme a 
Costa, De Moni, De Saint-Jorre, &c.); when we con- 
sider the host of adversaries against whom he had to 
contend (Vossius, Spanheim, Basnage, Colomiés, Le 
Clerc, &c.); finally, when we look at the quantity, the 
variety, and the character of his writings, we are 
astonished that M. Bernus should have been able to 
roduce so satisfactory a notice. It must have required 
| ome research, and is evidently the result of un- 
paralleled industry. In conclusion, we would thank 
most cordially Father Ingold for a brochure which, in 
every sense of the word, reflects the greatest credit upon 
the congregation of the French Oratory. 


Leigh in the Bighteenth Century, 1689-1813, A Series 
Papers reprinted from the Leigh Journal and Times. 

By Josiah Rose. (Leigh, Pink.) 

Mr. Rosz was last year permitted by the overseers of 
the poor of the parish to examine and arrange the 
documents which are at present preserved in the parish 
chest. We have no doubt whatever that he discharged 
his duties as to the arrangement of the papers most 
satisfactorily. The interesting book before us is evidence 
that he has read them carefully. 

The older documents have perished, The earliest 
paper that Mr. Rose has come upon is an assessment 
of the year 1689, This is wisely printed in full, as 
it gives a list of the names of all the rated in- 
habitants of the parish. Several other like lists for 
later years are given. They will be found very interest- 
ing by local genealogists, and are not without value to 
the wider circle who are students of family and Christian 
names, The extracts from the parish account books 
contain many curious items. We have payments for 
hedgehogs, foxes, and titmice. The charge for the tit- 
mice draws from Mr. Rose the remark that “ the wisdom 
of our forefathers was mixed.”’ Rushes for strewing the 
church floor appear, and there are numerous charges 
relating to vagrants. In one instance, in the year 1715, 
3s. 1d, was paid “ for y a counterfeit cripple.” 

Leigh does not scem to have suffered much from the 
Stuart invasion of 1745 which swept over it, It had, 
however, its tale of loss to tell. Eight pounds were paid 
for two horses “for the rebells” and five pounds in cash 

ven to them, as well as some smaller sums spent in 

leting them. 

Mr. has, on the whole, discharged his duties as 
an editor satisfactorily. He has a minute knowledge of 
the families of the neighbourhood, and is wise enough 
not to despise small things. His literary style would at 
times bear improvement. We know that authority of a 
sort may be found for using “ total” as a verb, but that 
is no reason why he should use a sentence such as “ In 
this year the accounts totalled to ......""_ The book would 
have been more useful if it had had an index. 


Rise of Constitutional Government in England. By 
Cyril Raneome. (Rivingtons.) 

Mr. Ransome’s history of the rise of constitutional 

government is a handy volume of 260 pages. It supplies 

a want which is widely felt. a men will find in it 

clear information respecting the political institutions of 


_ the country; intending students of constitutional history 


will obtain from it a comprehensive view of the field of 
study on which they are about to enter. The work is 
very well done. Mr. Ransome brings to bear upon it a 
clearness of exposition, a certainty of touch, and a sense 
of proportion which can only be obtained by a thorough 
mastery of the subject. 


Dictionnaire Technologique dans les Langues Francaise, 
Anglaise, et Allemande. Redigé par M. Alexandre 
Tolhausen, Revu par M, Louis Tolhausen. (Tauch- 
nitz.) 

Tue first edition of M. Tolhausen’s technological dic- 
tionary was published in 1877; the third, increased by 
163 pages, now lies before us. The rapidity of its suc- 
cessive reissues gives the best possible proof of the utility 
of the publication. The development of industrial entcr- 
prise has created a new language, which, without the aid 
of a work like that of MM. Tolbausen, would have been 
unintelligible. To men of business the work will be 
especially useful. 


THE collection of books to be sold by Mesers, Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge, on Monday and Tuesday next, 
appears from the catalogue to be of singular interest. 
It is a portion of the library of Mr. Henry Herman, the 
well-known dramatist and one of the authors of The 
Silver King. The collection includes a large number of 
works on costume, pottery, the drama, &c.; but the 
chief attraction will probably be the beautiful copies, 
mostly uncut, of first editions of the works of Shelley, 
Keats, Byron, Hazlitt, Dickens, Ruskin, Tennyson, Swin- 
burne, Wordsworth, Chatterton, Mrs. Browning, Field- 
ing, Rossetti, and many others, A copy of the Germ, in 
fine condition, is also among the items to be sold, 

We have received a copy of the Catalogue de la Biblio- 
theque de few M. J. Decaisne, claseé par J. Vesque (Paris, 
Veuve Adolphe Labitte). The sale will take place be- 
tween June 4 and 23, The collection of the late dis- 
tinguished botanist is naturally chiefly devoted to botany, 
horticulture, and agriculture, on which sciences it con- 
tains a valuable array of rare and interesting books. 
One feature of the library is an extensive series of pam- 
phiets, classified with great care. 

Messrs. Barnicott & Son’s Country Gentleman's 
Reference Catalogue, 1883, ists of a classified and 
priced list of the best works on agriculture, gardening, 
botany, natural history, sporting, recreations, &c. 


Rotices to Correspanvents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

J. H. T. (ante, p. 360).—A correspondent writes that 
Turner's “Rock Limpet” is No. 529 in the National 
Gallery. The picture was bequeathed by the painter 
himself to the nation in 1856. 

J. Grirrita.—* 8. Pafulus], 8. Pe[trus].” 

A. B. G. (“‘ Menseful maiden,” &c.).—See “ N. & Q.,” 
6t 8, vi. 496, 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave-to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


FREDERIC 


NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Twition by 
DR. ©. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in K ing’s College, London. 


(I. EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1, NIEPUHR’'S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE- 


SCHICHTEN, With Notes. Q for 
complete Vocabulary. Twentieth Edition. = cloth, te. 6d. 


2. GOETHE’S ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 
oom, Goethe's beg in Italy.) With Introduction, Notes, 
aod Vocabulary. Sixth Edition. 12mo. cloth, ts. 6d. 


3. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 


(I) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 


(A Collection of Modern German Plays.) 

Part 1.—Contents: 1. EIGENSINN. 2. pe UND pack. 
HAUSSPION. AL ith Notes and Vocabulary. Eighth 

Part ER 2. EIN THEURER SPASS. 
3. List With Notes and Vocabulary. Third 

Edition. 12mo, cloth, te. 6d. 

Parts I. and II. together in 1 vol. 4, 6d. 

Part I111.—Contents: DER GEHEIME AGENT. In Five Acts. By 

WAGKLANDER With Notes. Second Edition. i2mo, cloth, 


(III.) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Tenth Edition. 12mo. 
cloth, ls, 6d. 
Crown 6vo. 4s. 6d. 


(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 
BILDER. Abridged from his “ Reise in die Equinoctial-Gegenden 
Continents” (Personal Narrative of Travel, &c.), and 

ten der Natur.” With Notes, scientific Glossary, and 
veal Notice of the Author. 


Third Edition, Itmo. eloth, te. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. 


German, with English Vucabulary, by T. MATTHAY. 


In 


Second Edition, 8vo. cloth boards, 5s, 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 


(Bemiieahe System). With an Interlinear Translation, Notes, 
ntroduction o« Elements of Grammar, by L. 
RAUNPELS and A. 


Fifth Edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


OLLENDORFF’S GERMAN METHOD. A 
New Translation (Unabridged) from the Original Edition, by 
il, W. DULCKEN.—A KEY to the Exercises, 12mo. cloth, ts. éd. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3a. éd. 


APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 


Price 1s. (Large Folding Sheet), 

TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 
SUBSTANTIVE (according to Becker’, to be used with every 
German Grammar. Arranged by A. V ON BOHLEN. 

Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 3s. 6d. 

LETTERS and CONVERSATIONS, for the 


Use of English Students, to facilitate the practice o' 
from English into French. With Notes by G. A. NEVEO - 
to the same, 3s. 6d. 

12mo. cloth, 6s. 


Les ECRIVAINS FRANQAIS, leur Vie et 


leurs uvres Histoire 
Seve, re de la Littérateur Frangaise. Par 
12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. each, 


AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEU’S Edition.) 
FIRST COURSE. Ninth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3a. 
Twelfth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec- 
tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and complete Vocabulary. 


Price 2s. 6d. each, 12mo. cloth, in Two Parts, 


NOUVEAU THEATRE FRANQAIS, 


Modern French Plays. Fdited for Schools, with Notes and 
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